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FOREWORD 


I welcome Shri Madhav Desai’s present book: “History of 
Chittakula-Karwar’”’; it is a valuable contribution to the rich 
but little explored history of South Konkan. I read it with 
interest and satisfaction. 


The task of finding out the truth is, indeed, strenuous; it 
needs singleminded devotion, hard and sustained effort and 
above all infinite patience. I was happy to find that Shri Madhav 
Desai has shown awareness of this in his present work. He has 
consulted almost all reliable sources that were available to 
him on this subject. I can easily visualise the amount of time, 
work, and care which have gone into this little volume. Shri 
Madhav Desai deserves all praise for it. My hearty congratu- 
lations to him. 


History of Goa has been a subject of my life-long interest. 
It is a major part of the history of South Konkan. Any work 
on this subject therefore is always of interest to me. But it pains 
me to find that not many have chosen to work on it. May I 
hope and pray that this book inspires some more to take up 
such work and help in the greater task of rewriting the history 
of Western Maharashtra? 


God’s blessings to Shri Madhav Desai and his fine and 
neat work “History of Chittakula-Karwar.”’ 


PANDURANG S. PINSURLEKAR 


PANAJI, 
Thursday, 26th June, 1969 
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Team of ‘Chittakula-Karwar’ history book 


From left: 
D.N. Nadkarni, R. VV. Ramdas, V. R. Bhende, M. A. Desai( Author), B. V. Nilkund 


PREFACE 


The enchanting twin city of CHITTAKULA-KARWAR, 
which held spellbound many foreign and Indian visitors, from 
century after century and which by its natural situation would 
have taken much earlier in the 19th century itself the place of 
pride of the present 20th century city of BOMBAY, is situated 
on the north and south banks of river Kali at its mouth meet- 
ing the Arabean Sea, 290 miles south of Bombay and 7 miles 
south of the southern boundary of present Goa State. 


The earliest Portuguese, Dutch, French and the English 
people who came to India, all had a scramble for this nature 
gifted envious spot. Many battles were fought for getting a 
foothold on the shores of Chittakula-Karwar because of the 
several advantages they could get from this spot, especially a 
commercial supremacy, as Chittakula-Karwar was a vital and 
direct link between European countries and India. 


The excessive zeal to possess this spot bred constant fric- 
tion between these foreign powers and ultimately one by one, 
all of them, had perforce to quit this place. The English Inno-_ 
vators had set up their factory at Karwar in 1638 A.D.' They 
got the island of Bombay 30 years later in 1668 A.D. on an 
annual rent of £10 in gold from their King Charles II of 
England, to whom it was ceded in 1662 A.D. by King of Portugal 
as a part of dowry, under a marriage contract dated June 23, 
1661, for his sister, most serene lady, Dora Catharine Infanta, 
wedded to him.? However, the English Factors did not shift 
their trade centre from Karwar to Bombay till 1752 A.D., that 
is 84 years after they got the possession of island of Bombay 
and that too under compulsion when they were ousted from 
Karwar by the Portuguese in alliance with the local Sonda 
Raja of that place. The Portuguese obliged themselves finally 
by escorting the last Agent of the English Company on their 
own ship safely to the shores of Bombay in 1752 A.D. There- 
after out of sheer desperation the English started developing 
Bombay City which was no better than a sandy beach, and 
then onwards was a flow of goods and trade from Karwar to 
Bombay. The present KARWAR Street located at Ballard 


1 English in Western India, p. 42, Phillip Anderson. 
» 1g.) 82. 
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Estate in Bombay is a relic of the diversion of past goods and 
trade from Karwar to Bombay.’ The English of the early 19th 
century were of the opinion that between Karachi and Colombo 
on the western sea coast of India KARWAR was the best port, 
Bombay being not so finely suited. The Report by K. Kumar 
of Karwar Port Committee testifies this opinion.‘ 


The tide is now turning and with the harnessing of the 
World’s highest water falls at JOG, also known as Gersappa 
water falls, not far from Karwar, for very cheap electric power 
and the Kalinadi Hydroelectric Project from Lalguli falls, being 
developed under the Mysore State Government administration 
and the recent earthquake tremors coupled with frequent 
power and water cuts both in industries and residences in 
Bombay, this place is gradually pushing ahead to REPEAT the 
history again. Many far-sighted industrialists, with a vision of 
the future, are now prodding in the Vicinity of this Port of 
Karwar and in about 25/50 years this city, because of its very 
favourable situation may even supersede Bombay. It will there- 
fore be of greatest interest to study the linking past history of 
this place for gaining the maximum benefit of the future trade 
and commerce of this place. The readers may kindly refer to 
the attached map at the end of chapter | simultaneously as 
they read through to have a good grasp and follow on of the 
historical events, which took place in Chittakula-Karwar Zone, 
which are so thrilling. 


Several Englishmen and foreign visitors to Karwar felt 
like not to leave this place. Mr. T. R. D. Bell, the Chief Con- 
servator of Forests of India, settled down at Karwar on retire- 
ment, instead of going back to his home country England. The 
vivid description of the unbounded natural scenery at Karwar 
has been given by various Englishmen of earlier centuries in 
their innumerable letters on Canara and from Canara in 300 
volumes traceable at the Bombay Secretaries Archives. 


George Latham the English Engineer who surveyed the 
Karwar to Bellary Railway Project in 1862 stated: 

“The country around Karwar bay presents some of the 

most beautiful effects of scenery that can be imagined.”’s 


* Bombay Place names & Street names, p. 42, Samuel T. Shepperd. 
* Karwar & Kanara Ports, p. 9, K. Kumar. 


® Report & Proposal for the Beitkol-Sedashigur & Bellary Railway, p. 93, 
George Latham. 
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Lord Connemera stated: 


“Karwar presents a glorious view; I have never seen a 
more beautiful scenery. The general appearance very 
much resembles the Japanese islands and the harbour is 
extremely like Tsusima, between Japan and Korea, which 
is one of the most beautiful imaginable.’ 


Poet Tagore when he visited Karwar in 1883 A.D. at the 
age of 22 years described the beach of Karwar in these words: 


“Its crescent shaped beach throws out its arms to the 
shoreless open sea like the very image of an eager striving 
to embrace the infinite. ...The sea beach of Karwar is 
certainly a fit place in which to realise that the beauty of 
nature is not a mirage of the imagination, but reflects the 
joy of the infinite and thus draws us to lose ourselves 
in it.” 

Referring to the river Kali the poet said: 


“The night brooded over the motionless hills and forests 
and on the silent flowing stream of this little Kalinadi 
throwing over all its moonlight spell.’’” 


The author thanks the historian Shri V. S. Bendre for al- 
lowing him the use of relevant extracts pertaining to this history 
out of the voluminous extracts from the original records of 
English East India Companies at the India Office Records 
Office in London drawn by him in 1937-1938 when he was 
sent there on deputation from India. For the sake of authenti- 
city the original spellings of words, names of places and gram- 
matical usages of the 17th to 19th centuries used by the English- 
men of those periods have been reproduced verbatim. 


The author is extremely grateful to Shri V. R. Bhende, 
a prominent member of Asiatic Society of Bombay for allow- 
ing him the use of its library for research into the books quoted 
in the Bibliography, a majority of which are from the said 
library. Without the co-operation of Shri Bhende, who had also 
his school education like the author in Chittakula-Karwar this 
book could never have been written. The Author is also grate- 
ful to Shri A. R. Nadkarni of Karwar, who had taken the first 


® Narratives of tours in India, pp. 154-155, Lord Connemera. 
7 Tagore’s Reminiscences, p. 233. 
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initiative in 1951 in writing a book in Marathi on ‘Karwar’, 
for his valuable comments and suggestions. Mention must be 
made here of Dr. R. V. Ramdas, M.A., Ph.D. (History), an 
enterprising modern historian of Bombay for his valuable and 
enduring assistance in collecting source materials and in pre- 
sentation of this history and also of Shri B. V. Nilkund, M.A. 
(History), who had visited in person almost all the places des- 
cribed in this history book for ‘an on spot’ study for his valuable 
suggestions. The author thanks Shri D. N. Nadkarni, an Engi- 
neer from Chittakula, for drawing the attached map and his 
general assistance. 


Finally the author is greatly indebted to the erudite 
Dr. P. S. Pinsurlekar, Campbell Gold Medalist, more com- 
monly known as the sage of history, for his valuable assistance 
in correcting the draft and throwin g further light from his latest 
research in Portuguese records in spite of his failing health. The 
author felt his research work of five years being amply rewarded 
by his Foreword. 


MADHAV ANANT DESAI, 
Author. 
Bombay, 30th June, 1969. 
Plot No. 13, 
Central Salsette Road, 
Vile Parle East, Bombay-57 
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CHAPTER | 
CHITTAKULA-KARWAR ZONE 
(257 B.C. to 1318 A.D.) 


LOCATIONS 


On the north bank of river Kali at its mouth meeting the 
Arabean Sea in latitude 14° 51’ N and longitude 74° 12’ E was 
situated the ancient village ‘CHITTAKULA’ with which 
its surrounding suburban villages viz, Majali, Shiweshwar 
(Angadi), Mudageri, Kanasgiri, Sonagiri, Asanoti are now 
merged in modern SADASHIVGAD its present name. 


NOMENCLATURE AND VARIATIONS 


‘Chittakula’ in the ancient Sanskrit language of India 
literally means ‘Chitt? = Mind; ‘Akula’ = Attractive. This 
place is really deserving of this nomenclature as could be seen 
from the various descriptions given by foreign tourists of this 
place, from early 10th century to 17th century. This name 
‘Chittakula’ however experienced several confused variations 
and misspellings by different Indian and foreign tourists ac- 
cording to their languages. In varying times this name was 
pronounced as ‘Chittakuli’ ‘Chitkuli’ and ‘Chitta Kalay’. 
Among foreigners the Portuguese spelt it as ‘Cintacora’, ‘Cinta- 
cola’, “Cintacura’ ; the French Sanson d’ Abevilla as ‘Sintacora’; 
the English Dr. Fryer as ‘Cintacola’, others as ‘Symtacor’. On 
the Rodrigue’s map of west coast of India it appeared as Rio 
de Cimtacolla south of Ilhas de Goa. On P. Reinel’s map of 
c. 1517 it appeared as ‘Cymtaquola’ and on other early maps 
as ‘Cimtacola.’ 


ANTECEDENTS 


The antecedent of the town of Chittakula is quoted in the 
area of Konkan created by PARASHURAM the epic hero, 
supposed to be the 6th incarnation of God Vishnu, and this 
town was included in its sub-division named HAIGA, meaning 
a land of snakes, in the local Canarese language of this place.! 


* Bombay Presidency Gazetteer, Vol. XV, part ii, p. 76. 
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EARLY RULERS 


The Mauryas were the earliest rulers of this place from 
257 B.C. The Mogliputtra Tissa in 240 B.C. being the 17th 
year of reign of their Mauryan Emperor Ashoka had under 
his orders sent one of their Theros Rakshita, as Missionary, to 
spread Buddhism to this town with Vanavasi (Banavasi) as his 
headquarters and he had posted his disciple Punna at Mudageri, 
a suburb of Chittakula.? Thereafter from 450 A.D. to 1119 A.D. 
the Kadambas, Chalukyas and Bhojas ruled in succession in 
this town of Chittakula and adjoining places. Then the Hoy- 
salas succeeded to this territory from 1119 A.D. to 1216 A.D. 
followed by the Devagiri Yadavas from 1216 A.D. to 1318 A.D.3 
During these centuries the Chittakula village developed into 
an important town as is witnessed from the two foreign travel- 
lers’ description of this place. In 913 A.D. the Arab traveller 
Masudi who had visited India has mentioned a river and the 
principal town of Chittakula situated along its northern bank 
in his travel memoirs.* The traveller Rashid Uddin has noted 
in 1310 A.D. that on the west coast of Malabar is situated a 
prominent town of Chittakulen.> 


~ SURROUNDINGS OF CHITTAKULA 


CADAWAD 


On the south bank of river Kali 4 miles up the stream from 
Chittakula was situated on an arm of the river CADAWAD 
and 3 miles further up the stream were the Nandiwhal Hills. 
Cadawad was a river port. Adjoining it on the sea side towards 
the west were situated a group of small suburban villages, viz., 
Shejwad, Baad, Sunkeri, Nandangadde, Kodibag, Kajubag 
Konay, Aligadde and Baitkol. A combination of all these 
villages now turned into municipal wards formed the present 
municipal town of KARWAR, so named by a Government 
Resolution of 1865. Konay, which was a corner by its meaning 


* (i) Mahavamsa, Chronicle of Ceylon, quoted by Braz A. Fernandes, 
in Diocese of Damaun viz, Caves and Carvings, an article in 
Mission Field. p. 107. 


(ii) Saddharma Ratnakaren and Amautar. 
* Bombay Presidency Gazetteer, Vol. XV, part ii, pp. 76-77. 
4 Ibid., p. 77 & 277. 
> Ibid., p. 97 & 277. 
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itself, was turned into the heart of Karwar, which in turn was 
turned into the District Headquarters of the Kanara District. 


KADRA 


Eleven miles further up the stream from Nandiwhal Hills was 
situated the ancient town of Kadra. The river Kali, meaning 
black, derived from its original Sanskrit name Tamasa,° which 
is equivalent to black in English and Kali in Hindi and Marathi, 
takes its source in Tinai Ghat (upland) in the thickest forest 
of Sahyadri mountain in North Kanara District of Mysore 
State, and after taking a downward course on the west towards 
the Arabean Sea at about ten miles from Yellapur, which had 
developed later in 19th and 20th centuries as the biggest 
hunting sports place of the English Governors of Bombay 
Presidency, has a steep jump down by 300 feet from a huge 
rock, called LALGULI FALLS. Near this Falls, on the top 
of the mountain is built a temple of Hanuman surrounded by 
evergreen forests. After having a rundown of about 100 miles 
from the top of the mountain through a rocky bed the river 
flows to Kadra town and from Kadra onwards it flows through 
a plane navigable bed upto 20 miles to meet the Arabean Sea. 
Therefore Kadra on the northern bank of river Kali auto- 
matically became the terminal river port for vessels entering 
into the river from Arabean Sea. Goods were finally unloaded 
at Kadra port for onward transmission by bullock carts to 
the hinterlands at Hubli, Bijapur and other places of Karnatak 
region. A big market place known as ‘“Kurni Peth’ had 
developed on the opposite bank of Kadra. The remnants of 
that market are still visible.’ 


ISLANDS GROUP 


In front of the mouth of river Kali meeting the Arabean Sea, 
are situated in the sea at about a league’s distance from each 
other a cluster of small islands, viz., Ximpin, Kurumgad, 
Madhalingad, Devgad and Anjidiva. This is a unique feature 
as nowhere in the entire 5700 kilometres stretch of India’s coast 
line could be found such a fine cluster of islands conveniently 
placed increasing the strategic military value of this Port 
of Karwar. 


. Uttar Ram Charit, Act 3, Vishkambhak, (Dialogue of two rivers Tamasa 
& Murala), Bhavabhuti. 
7 Karwar, p. 41, A. R. Nadkarni. 


CHAPTER 2 


CHITTAKULA-KARWAR ZONE 
(1319 A.D. to 1674 A.D.) 


VIJAYANAGAR KINGDOM’S RULE 


After the fall of Devagiri Yadavas the first two dynasties of the 
Vijayanagar Kings succeeded in Chittakula Karwar Zone from 
1330 A.D. to 1480 A.D. During the two reigns of Harihara II 
(1379-1401 A.D.) the third in succession and his son Deva 
Raya (1401-1451 A.D.) the power of Vijayanagar was greatly 
extended over the whole of Canara District including Chit- 
takula. During the reigns of Deva Raya’s successors Mal- 
likarjuna (1451-1465 A.D.) and Virupaksha (1465-1479 A.D.) 
Mussalmans captured Goa in 1470. A.D. whereby trade was 
shifted from Canara ports to Goa ports and by 1479 A.D. old 
Mussalman traders from Honavar migrated to Goa. The 
province from Kudal to Chittakula was now dominated by the 
Mussalmans of Bijapur Kingdom and they ruled over Chit- 
takula from 1479 A.D.! 


The kingdom of Vijayanagar was now across the river 
Kali on south side. In 1516 A.D. Duarte Barbosa, a Portuguese 
traveller mentions in his description of Malabar Coast: 
“Seventeen leagues further along the same coast to the south 
east and towards Malabar, there is another river called Aliga? 
which separates the kingdom of Deccani from the kingdom 
of Narsinga and at the mouth of the river on the top of a hill 
is a fortress Cintacola? and it belongs to Zabayo‘ for the defence 
of his country. In it he continuously keeps horse and foot 
soldiers. Here the kingdom of Deccani comes to an end at 
its southern portion and the northern part ends at Cheul. 
Beyond this river lies the kingdom of Narsinga (founder of 
Vijayanagar kingdom).’”> 


Vijayanagar Smarak Grantha Sanavali. 

See last paragraph in this chapter. 

Portuguese name for Chittakula; Vide also Ortelius map 1570. 
Title of Bijapur King. 


Description of East Indies & Countries on sea board of Indian Ocean 
p. 78 by Duarte Barbosa. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE PORTUGUESE 


During the Vijayanagar Kingdom’s period the Portuguese 
were the first Europeans to sail to India and establish their 
power in India in Goa. With the arrival of the Portuguese in 
Indian Ocean began a new era in which the contesting European 
Powers Portuguese, Dutch, French and English were to play 
a vital role on the Indian waters and lands in the Chittakula- 
Karwar Zone. Karwar being an excellent port, Bombay was 
yet to be developed two centuries later, the European Powers 
vied with each other for the possession of Karwar. 


Vasco da Gama, the daring Portuguese Navigator, sailed 
from Lisbon, Portugal, on July 8, 1497 A.D. with ships naos 
St. Gabriel, St. Raphael, Caravel Barrio and an unnamed 
storeship with a crew of 170 men for the discovery of India. 
He arrived via Cape of Good Hope of South Africa at Calicut 
on Sunday, May 20, 1498 and was received by King Zamorin 
tenant of Vijayanagar Raja. On his return journey to Portugal 
he left Calicut on August 29, 1498 A.D., stopped at Kundapur 
(Udipi) named by him as St. Mary isle and with the approval 
of the local people there set up a Cross and called the isle E 1 
Padron de Sainta Maria. He then steered for Malinde islands 
but the wind having dropped as the ships got out to sea, he 
steered for land and anchored at Anjidiva island, 5 miles off 
the mainland of Chittakula. Since 9th century, that is six 
centuries before the Portuguese arrival in India, Moors (Moslem 
Arabs whom the Christians called Moors)® who had established 
trade with India were often resting their ships at Anjidiva island.’ 
Vasco da Gama during his sojourn on this island from 
November 24, 1498 A.D. to December 10, 1498 A.D.* with 
his fleet skirmished with sea pirates, careened and repaired 
his ships. Later he reached Malinde on January 8, 1499. On 
this island of Anjidiva there were good water springs and the 
upper part had a fine stone cistern besides much wood. The 
only person on this island was a muslim beggar who lived on 
rice and herbs which he received from passing ships during 
their sojourn. While Vasco da Gama’s ships with 170 men 


* Vasco da Gama’s voyage introduction p. xvi by George Sanderlin. 

* There are various controversies about the ‘Original’ name of this 
island. But from the latest research of Archeological Survey of India 
‘Epigraphica Indica, Vol. XXXVII Part I of January 1967 it is established 
as Ambudvipa (p. 33). 

* Goes, Castenheda & De Barros give Sept. 24 to Oct. 5, 1498. Whiteway 
gives some days in Sept. spent on the island. 
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halted here, they were supplied fish, fowl and vegetables by 
fishermen from Chittakula on the mainland. It will be noticed 
from subsequent history that while Anjidiva island acted as 
a Haven for stranded ships with their crew and passengers, 
Chittakula town, later named as Sadashivgad from 1715 A.D. 
onwards, acted as Hostess supplying all amenities of life to the 
strangled crew and passengers of stranded ships. 


The news of Portuguese ships anchored at Anjidiva spread 
along the nearby coast rapidly. First from the south a corsair 
named Timoja that is Timayya came with 8 boats linked 
together and covered with boughs so that from outside appear- 
ance they looked like washings of uprooted green trees from 
forests swept down by current and the enemy could not get 
even an inkling of the boats with pirates covered underneath. 
Although Timayya and his companion pirates surprised Vasco 
da Gama’s fleet first, they were repulsed and scattered by the 
Gama’s superior artillery as he had 20 guns on his ships. 
Sunilarly from the north when the news of these stranded ships 
anchored at Anjidiva reached Goa, Sabayo or Yusuf Adil 
Shah of Bijapur ordered his navy commander a Mussalman 
Jew, a former native of Pusna and Polish Grenadian Jew, 
now in his service to find out who the strangers were and if 
possible to bring them as captives to Goa. The Jew left Goa 
with his vessels and hid them near the mouth of river Kali 
and himself started on a small fishing boat towards Anjidiva. 
But the Portuguese were timely warned beforehand by the 
fishermen of Chittakula who were daily supplying them with 
fish and other amenities from Chittakula. So when the Jew, in 
the small fishing boat, passed their ships, as if by accident and 
hailed them in a Castilian dialect (Spanish spoken in Castile), as 
if he was their Native, they appeared to be delighted and 
persuaded him to come on board their Ship. When the Jew 
was thus secured on Board Vasco da Gama flogged him for 
his treacherous designs and then with his own help destroyed 
the Goa boats hidden by him at the mouth of Chittakula 
river, carried him to Portugal and there he was baptised as 
Gasper da Gama.8 


The successful return of Vasco da Gama after his first 
voyage to India encouraged the King of Portugal to send 
thereafter a series of Portuguese Armadas to India one after 


* Vasco da Gama’s three voyages p. 37. Lendas da India of Gasper Correa, 
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another. On March 9, 1500 A.D. Padro Alvares Cabral, with 
13 vessels and 1200 men, was sent from Lisbon for Calicut, 
and halted at Anjidiva island between August 21, 1502 A.D. 
and September 11, 1502 A.D. with at least 300 invalids for 
Shelter. At that time also all the supplies of food and other 
amenities to his men were made available from Chittakula 
town. 


Vasco da Gama came in 1503 A.D. again to India on his 
second voyage and when he was arriving close to Anjidiva 
he saw a thievish activity by Timayya of Honavar, a great 
pirate who had previously attempted theft on his ships on his 
first return voyage at Anjidiva, and who paid part of his plunder 
to the king of Gersappa who ruled that country. But chasing 
them into the river of Honavar they were vanquished and their 
property and town both burnt. Then Vasco da Gama went to 
Bhatkal. Here he destroyed many Moorish ships. The envoy 
of Bhatkal Chief who was a tenant of the king of Gersappa 
surrendered and made a treaty by which he and Timayya 
became allies of Portuguese. It will be noticed from subsequent 
history that this same Timayya as per his treaty helped the 
Portuguese successors of Vasco da Gama in capturing Chit- 
takula in 1510 A.D.!° 


Then on March 25, 1505 A.D. the first Portuguese Viceroy 
Dom Francisco d’Almeida left for India with 22 vessels and 
1500 soldiers with special instructions of the King of Portugal 
to build a Fort at Anjidiva to establish firmly Portuguese 
power in India. He laid the foundation on September 13, 1505 
A.D. an unlucky 13 and completed its construction in six 
months’ time and he posted on duty there a Captain, 80 men, 
a galleon and 2 briggantines to cruise the neighbourhood. 
While Almeida was at Anjidiva building the fort, ambassadors 
of Honavar came to see him with presents. Moors also brought 
presents from Chittakula where the Bijapur King had lately 
(1505) built a fort and garrisoned it with 800 men. Thereafter 
Almeida left for Cannanore for chasing their enemy there. 
No sooner his general Dom Lourenco had given a good account 
of their enemy at Cannanore then news reached him that their 
newly built fort at Anjidiva was attacked by 60 vessels com- 
manded by a renegado. The fort was damaged considerably 


® Rise of Portuguese power in India, R. S. Whiteway. 
10 Bombay Presidency Gazetteers, Vol. XV, part II, pp. 102,103, 110 & 254, 
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and he decided to abandon it without repairing and dismantled 
it totally in 1507 A.D. as the influence of unlucky figure 13 
worked on it.!! 


Thereafter in 1510 A.D. the Portuguese General, Affonso 
de Alboquerque (also called as Afonso Dalboquerque) came 
to India with a more firm and definite motive of establishing 
Portuguese power in India. While he was on his way to Socotra 
in the hope of destroying the power and trade of the Moors 
in red sea he was met by Timayya, who had become their 
ally as per the treaty with Vasco da Gama in 1503 A.D. Timayya 
dissuaded him from going to seek the Moors at Socotra when 
he had them ready at hand in Goa territory. Yusuf Adil Shah 
was dead and Goa also was dead with him, The place was not 
So strong as the defenders were few. The Portuguese fleet 
could easily pass the Goa Bar as there was 21 feet of water 
at high tide. In consequence of Timayya’s advice Dalboquerque 
changed his courses and bored down on the Castle of Chit- 
takula on February 25, 1510 A.D. This was the first Portuguese 
attack to be followed later by others on this Fort. As they were 
casting anchor Timayya came with 13 boats and a large body 
of men from Honavar. Timayya renewed his assurance that 
the King of Goa was dead, place poorly defended, garrison in 
arrears of pay and the troops discontented; Dalboquerque 
called his captains and they agreed it was opportune to attack 
the territory of Goa. Timayya sent men by land who fell upon 
the fortress of Chittakula in which a Commandant and body of 
men small enough existed. This fortress was on the bank of 
river Kali which divided the territory of Goa, from the kingdom 
of Vijayanagar at Honavar in Which Timayya resided. Hence 
it had its boundary Strategy value. The garrison fled and 
Timayya’s men threw down parts of the fort, set fire to the 
buildings and carried off artillery left behind by the Moors. Very 
soon thereafter on March 1, 1510 A.D. Portuguese captured 
the fort of Panjim. After the surrender of Goa Dalboquerque 
made liberal arrangement by reducing land revenue by 50% 
and entrusting the collection to Hindoos. On April 16, 1510 
A.D. he sent Diogo De Fernandes, De Bija with 200 men to 
rebuild the fortress Cintacora and remain there only as in 
charge; But Diogo found the fort too ruined to be held and 
went back to Goa. Then he placed Bras Vieira in charge of 


1! Bombay Presidency Gazetteers, Vol, XV, part IT, pp, 102,103, 110 &254. 
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this ruined fort.!2 


Soon thereafter the territory of Goa was hastened with 
great reinforcements from Bijapur and Dalboquerque was 
defeated by the Bijapur army. Dalboquerque had to quit Goa 
by end of July 1510 A.D. He reached Honavar on August 19, 
1510 A.D. when he met there Bras Vieira the officer he had 
placed in command of the fortress of Cintacora (Portuguese 
name of Chittakula) who had also to quit that place soon 
after Dalboquerque left Goa as he was bereft of any protection 
either from the ruined fort or from its garrison which was too 
small to counteract the Bijapur army. Before however leaving 
Goa the Bijapur Viceroy had requested Dalboquerque to give 
up Goa and take Cintacola with all its lands, revenue and good 
harbour where he could settle down by rebuilding the fortress 
which he had broken down. However Dalboquerque preferred 
Goa and on November 25, 1510 A.D. he reconquered Goa 
and sent men to Cintacola to meet and help Malharrao, a 
chief of Honavar, who had been ousted by his brother.!3 


By May 15, 1511 A.D. the Portuguese held only Tiswad 
and a few nearabout islands as they were not able to control 
such vast territory. The power of Bijapur kingdom was restored 
in other parts.'* The Portuguese were getting as tribute 400 
bags of rice from Chittakula. 


In a note of 1516 A.D. of Duarte Barbosa, a Portuguese 
traveller, he has mentioned the description of Canara coast, 
including 4 places CINTACOLA, Mergeo (Mirjan), Onore 
(Honavar) and Baticala (Bhatkal). Cintacola was on the north 
of river Aliga which separates the kingdom of Deccani (that 
is of Bijapur) from the kingdom of Narsinga (that is of Vijaya- 
nagar). Cintacola had a fortress at the mouth of the river 
on the top of a hill. It belonged to Sabayo (that is Adil Shah) 
and for the defence of the country it was always guarded by 
horse and foot soldiers. This shows that the original fort 
demolished by Portuguese General Dalboquerque and Timayya 
in 1510 A.D. was repaired, rejuvenated and reinforced with 
garrison by Bijapur Kingdom between 1511 to 1516 A.D." 


12, Commitals of Dalboquerque, 11-135. 

18 Commentarios do Grande A. de Alboquerque. 

14 Portuguese Marathe Sambandh, p. 1, Dr. P. S. Pinsurlekar. 
15 Stanley’s Barbosa, pp. 78 & 112. 
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The relations between the Vijayanagar kingdom and the 
Portuguese were however friendly. In 1515 A.D. Krishna Deva 
Raya of Vijayanagar had placed orders with Alboquerque 
to supply annually 1000 Arabean horses for £20,000/- to the 
Vijayanagar kingdom. But he refused to do so as the trade 
would be paralysed. Later on 19th September 1547 A.D. the 
Brahmin minister of Vijayanagar Hindu Kingdom had entered 
into a treaty with the Portuguese whereby the Portuguese 
Viceroy Dom Joao da Castro was to supply Arabean horses 
exclusively to Vijayanagar kingdom. This treaty was further 
amended in 1557 A.D. whereby in return for Arabean horses 
supplied by Portuguese the Vijayanagar empire were to ex- 
change them with lands between Banda and Chittakula river 
from the Bijapur territory, if conquered.1® However the kingdom 
of Vijayanagar which had reached its zenith of prosperity 
vanquished soon thereafter in 1565 A.D. at the battle of 
Rakshatagadi near Talikot when it suffered a crushing defeat 
at the hands of the four combined Muslim powers of BIJAPUR, 
Golconda, Ahmednagar and Bedar. After the death of Krishna — 
Raja of this mightiest Hindu empire of south India this kingdom 
started declining and his son Sadashiv and his descendants 
nominally ruled till 1573 A.D. The decline of power of Vijaya- 
nagar kingdom resulted in a big vacuum which was to be 
filled by various European powers on the Indian coast. 


The Chittakula-Karwar Zone during this period is referred 
to by various European travellers as under: 


In 1503 A.D. the famous Italian traveller Varthema who 
was in Canara mentions that Cintacola had a Pagan Lord 
who was not very rich. In the city were many Moorish 
merchants and a great quantity of Cow beef, much rice and 
the usual good Indian fruit. The people were tawny and went 
naked, barefooted and bareheaded. The Lord was subject 
to the king of Bhatkal. Next to Cintacola was an island Anzediv 
half a mile from mainland and inhabited by Moors and 
Pagans.!” 


In 1510 A.D. Faria mentions in his review the river of 
Cintacola opposite Anjidiv. Faria knew the origin of Ali Adil’s 


6 Vijayanagar Smarak Granth, p. 85 & Biker’s Portuguese Tretes, Vol. 2, 


Translation. 
17 Bombay Presidency Gazetteer, Vol. XV, Part II. 
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title Sabayo that is Savai from Turkish, Sava in Persian, where 
Yusuf the founder was brought up.’® 


In 1548 A.D. in ‘Livro que trata das cousas da India e 
Japao, a Portuguese record the northern boundary of south 
Konkan is described as the river of Kharepattan and southern 
boundary as the river ‘Symtacor’ (Chittakula).”® 


In 1571 A.D. in the map of India prepared by Vaz Dourado 
of Goa this town is written and shown as ‘Cintacola.’”° 


In 1580 A.D. Decados de Barros of Goa made a map of 
Canara as beginning at a river called Aliga de Cintacora which 
runs west from Sahyadries where was a fortress called Sintakura 
which jutted out opposite the island of Anjidiva, 12 leagues 
from Goa. 


Barros called Kalinadi “A LIGA DE CINTACORA” 
meaning in the Portuguese language A PASSAGE OF CHIT- 
TAKULA. The Portuguese used to come via Sea by entering 
into the river Kali which was their PASSAGE OF ENTRY 
to Chittakula. Later A LIGA was joined into ALIGA and this 
name was copied by all western powers who followed the 
Portuguese in all their maps. Vide German atlas 1753. French 
Bafins Map etc. etc.*? 


18 Bombay Presidency Gazetteer, Vol. XV, Part II. 
19 Portuguese Marathe Sambandh, p. 35, Dr. P. S. Pinsurlekar. 


20 Bombay Presidency Gazetteer, Vol. XV, Part II, p. 110 & Portuguese 
Marathe Sambandh, pp. 35-36, Dr. P. S. Pinsurlekar. 


21. Suma Oriental, p. 55, Tom Pires. 


CHAPTER 3 


THE SAINT FROM BAGDAD 
AT CHITTAKULA 


A great famine for successive three years 1630-1632 took a 
firm grip of the whole Plateau of Deccan out of which Bijapur 
was the worst hit. During these three years several thousand 
men and cattle had perished in hunger and about 18000 houses 
were abandoned by the famine stricken residents. The ruling 
King Ali Adil Shah was in great distress. Along with his subjects 
the royal army also declined day by day. Prayers, ejaculations 
and sacrifices by the king, his ministers and nobles had shown 
no effect and the king’s favours and Services towards the Dervi- 
shes and mendicants did not produce any favourable result in 
improving the poor conditions of the country. On one Friday 
chief minister came to the great Jame Mosque of Bijapur for 
prayer. There he met the Saint from Bagdad who had descended 
there three days before. But the King Ali Adil Shah had not 
received the news of his arrival. The chief minister brought this 
immediately to the notice of the king that a Saint with a retinue 


and was astonished to see an army of 7 lacs Cavalry as against 
his usual one lac cavalry. He was asked to stand on the left 
wing where another spiritual man holding a golden ‘Morchal’ 
(to fly away flies) was stationed with his right hand touching the 
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in order to fulfil the desire of the king. He was also told by the 
Prophet that since the king had earlier expressed his disbelief 
in the spiritual dignity of that Saint, the Prophet himself had to 
grace that city in order to advise him on that so that the de- 
vastated hearts of the people might be solaced. He was advised 
to immediately set out for that place where that Saint had put 
in. So he did early in the next morning. The king attended on 
that Saint with folded hands, but he was engrossed in medita- 
tion and did not care for the ruler. After some time he turned 
his face towards him. The Saint told him that he had come 
there to find out the truth on the suggestion of the Prophet. 
The king had suddenly been put to shame by these words of the 
Saint and repented on what he had uttered earlier to his chief 
minister. The king thanked God who had sent such a spiritual 
dignity and auspicious Saint to his city in order to eradicate 
the sufferings which had arisen due to his own sin in his city 
and state. The Saint hearing him favoured him much and 
seated him beside him. The king sacrificed several trays of gold, 
turquoise and corals from over the head of the Saint and he 
placed before him and stood in respect before him. He then 
narrated the whole story of sufferings caused by the famine 
and consequent pestilence and prayed the Saint for his favours. 
The Saint told him to leave with his retinue giving him the as- 
surance and tidings of the fulfilment of his desires and objects. 
The Saint also told him that it was the affair of the God and 
according to the traditions of the Prophet which runs thus: 
““You cannot purify even an atom without the permission of 
God,” and advised him to believe in the command of God. 
The king then took his leave and rode with his retinue towards 
the fort and just in the way he was met with a torrential rain. 
Before he reached the citadel, he was completely drenched. 
The whole country started rejoicing at the advent of the rains. 
Alms were given and mendicants and beggars received charities 
and favours. The night passed and he again attended on the 
Saint and showed his willingness to serve him. The Saint asked 
for a house (abode) in Chittakola in Tal-Konkan (at a place 
hillock in Konkan named Chittakola). 


This Saint from Bagdad was the eleventh son of Ghause- 
Azam Abdul Quadir Jilani of Bagdad and his full name ap- 
pears to be Shah Shamsuddin Kharabat alias Karimuddin 
Ghouse-e-Azam Abdul Quadir Jilani. At the spiritual sugges- 
tion made by the Prophet Muhammad to him in a dream he 
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repaired from Bagdad to Bijapur which was at that time in the 
grip of great famine and pestilence. 


The king of Bijapur readily granted a place of abode to 
him on a hillock at Chittakula. After some time king Ali 
Adil Shah begged of the Saint to give his blessings for the issue 
of a son as he was childless and there would be no successor to 
his throne. The Saint assured him that he would be getting two 
sons and that he should let him have one of the two. The king 
promised him to do so. 


Thereafter the Saint started marching towards Chittakula 
from Bijapur with a large number of followers. While on the 
way to Chittakula he halted at Supa town where some Lingayat 
people were worshipping a Nandi Bull. One of the Muslim 
followers of this Saint killed the Nandi Bull. The Lingayats got 
very wild. However the Bagdadi Saint silenced them by making 
the Bull alive by his miraculous powers. This miracle attracted a 
Lingayat named J oting Baba to be his follower and he marched 
with him to Chittakula and remained there as his disciple till 
his death. He also died later at Chittakula by the side of the 
Saint’s tomb. The Saint had gathered 360 disciples around him. 
The king of Bijapur got two sons by his blessings and the 
elder one named Tajuddin came to Chittakula to stay with him. 
It is established from historical records that the famous famine 
which had ruined the Deccan took place in the years 1630-1632 
which had been mentioned in the history of Gujarat Com- 
missariat Vol. II, p. 312, Chapter XXVIII, during the reign of 
Ali Adil Shah. So the Saint came from Bijapur to Chittakula 
in about 1633. 


This Saint had a particular small yet swift boat made up 
of five metals admeasuring 6-7’ x 3-3”. He had also a stick 
of black stone of 6” diameter. The Saint is adulated for his 
following deeds: 


(1) He had bored a well for use of drinking water on the 
slope of the hillock of his abode. This well is never 
dried in any season. In 1877 there was a great scarcity 
of water in Chittakula when all the wells in the town 
had dried up except this one. 


(2) No one was ever drowned while sailing in his five 
metals boat. 


(3) Because of his spiritual powers no ferry crossing boat 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
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with its passengers while crossing the river in front of 
his tomb had ever sunk in the river in spite of the 
heaviest rainfall, floods and/or tempest since his 
arrival at Chittakula in 1633 till this day. 


The King of Portugal on hearing of the Saint’s curious 
small and swift boat took it forcibly to Goa. But 
as ill omens started in his territory he returned it 
back very soon. 


Thereafter a Portuguese General came to his tomb 
and suspecting some great treasure buried under- 


neath the graveyard started digging the graveyard 


of the Saint. But curiously he neither got any treasure 
nor any other thing but had to lose his own life by 
vomitting blood. 


The King of Abyssinia was going via Arabean Sea 
in his big ship. A heavy gale storm came soon and to 
avoid his ship being drowned he sailed in the interior 
into the river Kali from the sea. The ship was saved; 
however, after the storm was over the swollen waters 
receded down with the result that his large deep sea 
voyage ship got stuck to the ground in the low level 
river water. He tried his utmost to raise the ship up to 
the floatable level without however any success; ulti- 
mately he became helpless and prayed in his mind the 
Saint who was at that time dead but spiritually alive 
with his body in his Dargha (tomb) on the hillock of 
his abode. After some time heavy torrential rains 
poured down and the river was flooded with high 
tide waters and his large sea ship floated up to ply 
into the sea back from the river. This miracle made 
the King of Abyssinia give a promise to the Saint 
underneath the Dargha that he would on his next 
voyage build a larger and more beautiful tomb over 
the small one that existed before. On his next visit to 
Chittakula the King of Abyssinia brought special 
artisans from Bijapur and constructed a beautiful 
tomb in 1665 which is shown in Plate No. 1. The 
tomb is 70’ high with a crescent moon-shaped iron 
bar at the top. The inside room is 32 sq. ft. and thick- 
ness of wall 4’. An annual URUS (fair) is held at 
this tomb when people of all castes and creeds 
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jointly take part forgetting their religious prejudices 
and internal differences. The king of Bijapur had 
donated some lands in the vicinity for the main- 
tenance of this Saint and his retinue including his 
Own son Tajuddin. The present caretaker of this tomb 
is Fatimabi, wife of Noormahomad Khan Mujawar, 
who is seen in the photo (Plate No. 2) with her 
husband and two children in front of the tomb in its 
Present condition as on August 15, 1965 that is three 
centuries after it was built by the King of Abyssinia. 
Time of three centuries has played its part on the wear 
and tear of the tomb. There is a daily lighting in the 
tomb in the evening by the ferry crossing boatmen 
who firmly believe that it was because of the ever 
watching by the soul of this Bagdadi Saint that there 
had not been a sin gle death by drowning of Passengers 
or sinking of their boats in the river Kali for the last 
three centuries and over! 


Kaifiyat from Bijapur Durbar ( 1878)—Unpublished MS in Persian trans- 
chin , Dr. Momin Mohiddin; also English & Kanarese MSS.— 
Nittakula. 


CHAPTER 4 


SONDA RAJAS’ RULE 
(1674-1763 A.D.) 


RISE OF PETTY NAYAKS 


After the fall of Vijayanagar kingdom in 1565 three petty 
Nayaks started rising in power gradually. The Suddha Nayaks 
of Sonda, the Jain Chief of Bhatkal and the Lingayat Chief of 
Ikkeri, rose in powers. The Suddha Nayaks paid tributes to the 
joint victorious Bijapur King from 1570 onwards after the fall 
of Vijayanagar kingdom. However, they continued allegiance 
nominally to their old Masters the vanquished puppet kings of 
Vijayanagar dynasty. But later with the decay of Bijapur king- 
dom in 1674 the Suddha Nayaks assumed full powers over 
Chittakula-Karwar Zone assuming title of RAJAS.! Their 
home town was at Sonda, ten miles from Sirsi. It had 10,000 
houses in it encircled by three walls of fortification around the 
town. The outermost wall was estimated forty-eight miles in 
circumference.” 


SONDA GENEAOLOGY 


Dr. Francis Buchanan, the English traveller, gives an account of 
the Suddha Nayaks of Sonda, later called as Sonda Nayaks, and 
still later called as Sonda Rajas, which he secured from their 
hereditary family Purohit Brahmin Priest at their native place 
Sonda, in North Kanara District: 


During the reign of Vijayanagar King Krishna Rayar 
(1508-1542) upland Canara belonged to local chieftain of 
Kadamba family, who were Jains by religion. Their chieftain 
Krishna was childless and his sister's son Arsappa Nayak 
was appointed ruler of Sonda territory and he ruled from 1555 
to 1578 continuing allegiance to the vanquished kings of the 
Vijayanagar dynasty nominally. 


Thereafter Immadi (second or sawai) Arsappa Nayak was 
ruler from 1578-1592. His son 


- Bombay Presidency Gazetteer, Vol. XV, Part II. 
2 East India Gazetteer of Hindostan, Vol. IT, p. 579, Walter Hamilton. 
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(1) Arsappa Nayak was ruler from 1592 to 1598—FIRST independent 
SONDA Chief. For three more generations they were Nayaks: 

(2) Ramchandra Nayak (1598-1618 

(3) Ragonath Nayak (1618-1638) 

(4) Madhav Linga Nayak ( 1638-1674) Became Lingayat. 

(5) Sadashiv Linga Raja (1674-1697) In 1674 after the decay of 
Bijapur power he changed his 
title from NAYAK TO RAJA 

(6) Basava Linga Raja (1697-1745) 

(7) Immadi (second) 

Sadashiv Linga Raja (1745-1763) Last ruling Sonda Raja who 
fied from Sadashivgad to 
Shiweshwar and from there to 
Goa territory and settled at 
Bandode when Haidar Ali’s 
general Fazal Ulla Khan cap- 
tured Sadashivgad first and 
then Shiweshwar. Haidar 
Ali destroyed their Home 
town Sonda in 1764. 
(8) Immadi Basava Linga Raja(son of refugee Immadi Sadashiv Linga 
Raja who lived at Bandode under the Portuguese Protection.) 


Chittakula, Shiweshwar, Kadra, Cadwad, Ankola and other 
places of Canara over which the Bijapur Rule prevailed formerly 


SONDA RAJAS’ RULE 


After assuming the title of RAJA in 1674 Sadashiv Linga Nayak 
shifted his Capital from Sonda to Sambrani. The Italian world 
traveller Dr. John Francis Gemelli Careri who visited Sambrani 
and Haliyal on 11th and 12th March, 1695 respectively wrote 
that Sambrani, about five miles south of Haliyal, was in 1695 
Headquarters of Sonda Chief whom he called SONDE- 
KIRANI* KARAJA.° Sadashiv Linga Raja died in 1697 and 
his son Basava Linga Raja succeeded him. As an able adminis- 
trator and having a good vision of the future Basava’s first 
action was to build up good relations with his neighbouring 
power the Portuguese kingdom. He made a treaty with them 
on 17th August, 1697 by which he allowed them to cut timber 


% Bombay Presidency Gazetteer, Vol. XV, Part IT. 
4 Kirani is an Anglo-Indian term for Canarin. 


" A Voyage round the world, Part III, p. 212, Dr. John Francis Gemelli 
reri. 
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in his kingdom on the border land near Shiweshwar (modern 
Angadi) and also to build a Church. The Portuguese built the 
Church near the Shiweshwar Fort, which was originally built 
by the Bijapur General Sherif-ul-Mulk (whom the local people 
called Sarpanmalik). The Church is still in good condition and 
is being attended by local Christians. This Fort was taken over 
by Sadashiv Raja in 1674. It is about five miles from the fort 
of Chittakula. 


CHAPTER 5 


THE GREAT SCRAMBLE OF EUROPEAN 
POWERS IN CHITTAKULA-KARWAR ZONE 


CHAIN OF THREE RIVER PORTS WITH FORTS 


Along the river Kali a chain of three Ports traded with the 
western powers. Chittakula at the mouth of the river was the . 
first one. It was protected by the adjoining fort of Chittakula 
which had a garrison of 800 men. Cadwad about four miles up 
the stream from Chittakula on the opposite bank of the river, 
but a little interior on an arm of the river Kali, was the second 
one. First mention of Cadwad was in 1510 A.D. as Cadibal. It 
gradually developed into the Chief Port of Bijapur Dominion, 
because of better anchorage and the proximity of Hubli Mart. 
All Muslim pilgrims to Macca from the Bijapur Dominion 
used to sail from Cadwad like the pilgrims from Mogul Domin- 
ion who used to sail from Surat. Only three miles up the stream 
from Cadwad the Bijapur General Sherif-ul-Mulk had a Fort 
built in 1610 A.D. in the Nandwal! hills for the safety of pas- 
sengers and protection of their goods. A garrison of horse and 
foot was constantly parading there. About eleven miles further 
up the stream on the north bank of river Kali, was situated the 
third and the terminal port, named Kadra. The river Kali is 
navigable only upto Kadra beyond which the stream runs 
through rocky beds. The Bijapur General Sherif-ul-Mulk also 
built a fort at Kadra in 1610 A.D. to protect the traders’ goods 
and also for keeping military guards at Kadra to control bandits, 
who had an access to Kadra from all four directions from the 
hinterlands. Since Kadra was a terminal port for loading and 
unloading all merchandise from the whole of Karnatak, natu- 
rally a big trading centre known as ‘KURNI PETH” had 
developed near Kadra port across the river on the south bank. 


ARRIVAL OF THE ENGLISH 


The Englishmen being very far sighted observed quickly the 
possibility of great future for trade in this zone. One of their 
finest specimen, ESQUIRE CUTTEEN, a shrewd Cornish 


1 Nandwal, abbreviation of Nandi (Bull) whal (rivulet)—Water flowing 
a from the Hills through the mouth of a Stony bull built forming 
rivulet. 
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gentleman from England had acquired by a grant from the 
king of Bijapur a piece of land of delicate meed adjoining the 
arm of river Kali in Cadwad. This was, however, left vacant 
for quite a long time.? 


The London East India Company had already established 
their factory at Surat in 1613 A.D. and was trading with Gujarat 
side. Later a new Association at the head of which was Sir Wil- 
liam Courten, had obtained from Charles the First, King of 
England, a licence to engage in the Indian trade. In 1636 Cap- 
tain Weddel and Mr. Mountney who were sent out, both de- 
clared that they were under protection of English Crown. 
Weddel addressed a letter to the President and Council at Surat 
and at the same time forwarded a copy of letter from King 
Charles. His Majesty avowed that he had a particular interest 
in this new Association and requested that if they were in dis- 
tress the President and Council at Surat would afford them 
assistance. The fame of pepper from the hinterlands of Cadwad 
induced this new Association to opena factory at Cadwad which 
was opened in 1638 A.D. on ESQUIRE CUTTEEN’s land 
and was progressing steadily in its new venture at Cadwad.3 
The English factors had a very good protection from any at- 
tacks from hinterland due to the adjoining fort at Nandwal 
Hills which was garrisoned by horse and foot soldiers. The sea 
coast distance from Surat to Bombay was 180 miles south and 
from Bombay to Cadwad further 290 miles south. 


Later the Courten’s new Association was styled as “‘The 
Assada Merchants” and in 1645 A.D. they formed the plan of 
a COLONY at St. Augustine’s Bay, Madagascar which was 
soon reduced to a great distress. Their Agent then offered to 
sell their factory at Cadwad to the President and Council at 
Surat as His Majesty had earlier avowed that if they were in 
distress the Surat President would afford them assistance. But 
his offer was declined. To relieve their pecuniary embarrass- 
ments the Colonists tried the desperate expedient of coining 
native money; but they only brought themselves into disgrace 
with the people of India and indeed left a stain on English 
character. Local merchants refused to deal with the Company’s 
factors and raised drafts payable to Esquire Cutteen and not 
to Courten’s factors. When ‘Spencer’ and ‘Sun’ arrived on 


2 English in Western India, p. 45, Phillip Anderson. 
3 Ibid., p. 42. 
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November 22, 1646 for lading of pepper and saltpetre of value 
1800 Pagodas! the local people refused to lade the goods. A 
letter dated December 7, 1646 from John Farren, Edward 
Lloyd and Abraham Hunt, the three English Factors posted at 
Cadwad, to the President and Council at Surat, stated: 


‘‘Have of late suffered in credit Owing to reports cir- 
culated by Company’s servants that our Master, Esquire 
Cutteen, was wholly outed of this India employment by 
order from Parliament.’”® 


Further land lease rent was in arrears for four years. Asa result 
of that the English Factors had to undergo great tortures which 
could be read from the following graphic account of Edward 
Lloyd on the seizure of the Cadwad factory in 1650: 


“On January 13 last (1650) Vituba Senay the (Cadwad) 
Governor’s brother sent for Lloyd to his house at Siswar 
(Shejwad). On arriving there, Lloyd and his companion Ed- 
ward Adams were surrounded by soldiers who endeavoured 
to force them into a ‘bulwark’ they resisted; but after receiving 
many “Bastanadoes’ and some wounds, were overpowered, 
robbed and imprisoned. About fifty soldiers were then sent to 
seize the factory, which was then done without difficulty, no 
such treachery being expected and David Mason and others 
were brought prisoners likewise to Siswar a guard of soldiers 
being left at the factory. Lloyd sought an interview with the 
Governor, to learn why they had been thus treated, but his 
request was refused. He was told that the reason of his imprison- 
ment was that FOUR YEARS’ rent was due to the Governor 
under agreement made with the A gent John Farren and Council, 
amounting to 800 Pagodas Principal, with compound interest 
@ 25% making nearly 1500 Pagodas in all and further the 
Governor complained that Captain Durson had given him no 
satisfaction for an adventure sent by him to Ormus of the value 
of 100 Pagodas for which 1700 Pagodas were claimed reckon- 
ing cent per cent gains at Ormus and as much for the returns 
with interest @ 25%. It was also alleged that the Governor 
sent thither a civet cat, which Captain Durson presented to the 
Governor of Ormus receiving in return a horse, which he sold 
for a good sum. The value of that horse was therefore claimed. 


“ English Factories in India, Vol. VIII, p. 54, William Foster. 
5 Ibid. 
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Lloyd answered that the Governor, his father Sabasray, de- 
ceased had made a good contract with me, in consideration we 
had no trade since the agreement aforesaid, not to demand any 
rent till such time as the worshipfull William Curteen’s proper 
shipping arrived from England, while as far as the advance to 
Ormus, the Governor’s father had accepted from Hugh Gore 
80 Pagodas in full satisfaction. No notice was however taken 
of these allegations, the factory chests were opened and every- 
thing was seized, including the Papers. The latter were detained 
Over six months, when at Lloyd’s earnest solicitations some 
torn books were returned to him, of which only the cash and 
receipt books were of any use. During the whole term of his 
imprisonment he was not suffered to see the Governor, or 
write his mind or communicate with other prisoners. They were 
all barborously used and allowed only an insufficient quantity 
or rice and water while Lloyd himself was kept for some days 
in the stocks and bilboes in a stinking dungeon among thiefes 
and rogues in a most miserable manner. These and other 
abuses were intended to force them to sign a declaration that 
the Company owed great sums of money in order to make 
their imprisonment appear justifiable; and to that end an ac- 
count was framed showing them indebted for 2000 Pagodas. 
This document which was written in the Moor’s language which 
we could not understand they at last signed after enduring 
famishment for six months. Nevertheless they were still kept 
in as rigorous a confinement as before, Lloyd himself being 
imprisoned in a turret or garret standing upon four postes, 
open to all windes and weather. The principal cause of the 
betrayal of the factory was Captain Durson’s going ashore at 
Mirge (Mirjan) WHERE HE WAS IMPRISONED FOR 
FORMER ABUSES OFFERED TO THE GOVERNOR OF 
THAT PLACE. Lloyd had warned him not to venture thither, 
but Durson persisted. The two Governors being friends, a plot 
was then hatched to seize the factory at Carwarr it being sup- 
posed to hold great riches, under pretence of Durson’s abuses. 
This is a a great dishonour to the English and is likely to be 
detrimental to their trade in these parts, their actual losses 
amount to 909 Pagodas 12 Fanams on account of Courteen; 
1258 Pagodas 13 Fanams 24 bazaruous belonging to Lloyd him- 
self 47 Pagodas 18 Fanams belonging to Durson, Mason and 
Adams; 242 Pagodas belonging to Hugh Gore total 2458 
Pagodas, also two outstanding debts, estimated at 710 & 900 
Pagodas respectively; More a house demolished and broken 
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down to the ground; More a pollmargeerings fruit, being 700 
palmeros signed by Lloyd and attested on oath, in the Portu- 
guese court of justice at Rochaol by Daniel Mason, Edward 
Adams and Diego Pereira (Rachol, 15 miles south of Goa, 1 
Pagoda (Huns) = 24 Fanams.)® 


Captain Durson sailed to Carwarr on January 25, 1650 
lade at Carwarr a quantity of goods most of which he took 
upcountry to a place called ‘Merche-Accula’ (Mirjan-Ankola) 
when he trucked them for pepper. This had no sooner reached 
the ship than news came that Durson had been imprisoned at 
Merche (rumour says for passing false Pagodas). Twenty days 
later ‘Loyalty’ sailed leaving her Captain in prison and in 
danger of his life being most unmercifully dealt with all.’’? 


A further letter dated 21-2-1651 from President Herry, 
Pearcen and Oxinden to the Company states: 


“Have discovered with Beni Das concerning the goods 
landed out of the ‘RUTH’ and delivered by the Courteen’s 
factors to their creditors and find that he is firmle convinced 
that the King of Bijapur will never make restitution for what 
was thus handed over to the merchants in satisfaction of valid 
debts. He says doubtless a large sum was due to Courteen from 
the Governor of Carwar, but he is dead and the King is not 
likely to pay his debts; Asked whether he would take another 
journey to court for the purpose Beni Das seemed unwilling 
saying that in view of the failure of his recent mission to obtain 
a satisfaction for the seizure of his cloth landed from ‘Gold 
Fleece’ it was manifest that the King would make no reparation 
whatever. Still he professes his willingness to go and perhaps 
it would be well to send him accompanied by Courteen’s factors 
Lloyd who is lately expulst Carwarre where the Esquire’s howse 
and what else to him belonged is seized by the King of Deccani’s 
ministers, Lloyd himself having retired to Goa.’’8 


A further letter dated January 23, 1652 from President 
Blockman, Pearce, Oxinden, and Bretan to the Company states 
as under:— 


“Edward Lloyd formerly Agent for Courteen came 
in the ‘Eagle’ from Goa having lost all his estate when his 


* English Factories in India, Vol. VIII, p. 341, William Foster. 
”  Ibid., Vol. VIII, p. 306. 
*  Ibid., Vol. 1X, p. 46. 
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employer’s Howse at Carwar was seized. Edward Lloyd 
came to service in India with Courteen’s Associates about 
1645 and was at Carwar until that factory was seized 5 
years later by the Natives.’’? 


Thus Courteen’s Association was closed in 1650 as is 
evident from this letter. For some time neither the Courteen’s 
Association at Cadwad nor the London East India Company 
at Surat did any business at Cadwad. Then a great boom in 
export of finest muslins pponeyt from Hubli Mart as well as 
pepper, cardamom, cassia and d as (coarse cloth) developed 

from port Cadwad which SP: he London East India Com- 
sani ar Surat to Open a branch ‘ Cadwad by settling some 
terms of agreement between the Courteen’s Association and 
themselves.'!° The London East India Company with theirHead 
Office at Surat in India had opened a number of other factories 
along the west coast of India at Rajapore, Honavar, Bhatkal 
etc up to the south. Of all their branch factories Cadwad was 
the most important.'! It would be seen from the above and 
further English correpondence in this book in which the original 
spellings have been reproduced that the English of the 17th 
century were spelling Cadwad as Caruar, Carwar, Carrwar or 
Carwarre. The Portuguese used to spell it as Cudewould. 


In 1653 Cadwad appeared prominently in the Official 
list of the LONDON East India Company’s factories in India.” 
This gave wide publicity for Cadwad which now attracted 
other western powers to Cadwad for a contesting Commercial 


bid. 


ARRIVAL OF THE DUTCH 


In 1595 a Dutch fleet of four vessels commanded by Cornelius 
de Hontman was sent to far east and their first contact was 
with Zamorin in 1604 by a treaty. The fame of Cadwad, which 
was by that time in 1653 marked on the Official List of London 
East India Company’s factories attracted the Dutch and they 
established a factory at Vengurla only 70 miles north of Cadwad 


? English Factories in India, Vol. IX, p. 108, Vol. X, p. 331, William 
Foster. 
10 English in Western India, p. 43, Phillip Anderson. 
a” Tid. O45: 
12 Bombay Presidency Gazetteers, Vol. XV, Part II, p. 110. 
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on the west coast soon thereafter in 1655. The Dutch spelt 
Cadwad as Caudevar, Coudewaer, Coudawaer. They made 
every effort from Vengurla to depress the English trade at. 
Cadwad and in later events their competitive activities will be 
seen in details.! 


ARRIVAL OF THE MOGULS 


From 1660 onwards the English factory at Cadwad was prosper- 
ous. Of subordinate factories Carwar was the most important. 
The finest muslin in western India was exported from Carwar 
along with pepper and other materials. The Company had 
employed 50,000 men.at Hubli for the ratilactrce oF Talene 
aad danent (eosise cloth). At this time the Mogul soldiers 
entered this territory. Their general invited the English Factors 
to an entertainment in his tent under the pretext of settling the 
Company’s commerce and while they were at dinner, he sent 
a party of men, who plundered and burnt their house and 
factory. The English afterwards mounted some small cannons 
on 2 bastions, but these fortifications were of little use, as 
they were built a league from the sea, the communications 
with which could easily be intercepted by the enemy. Bijapur 
kingdom had to pay tribute to Moguls which had been later 
agreed to by Sondas also."4 


ARRIVAL OF STRANDED ENGLISH FLEET 


Anjidiva island, which had given shelter to Moors from the 
6th century onwards and later to the Portuguese, Dutch, French 
etc., now came to the rescue of 500 Englishmen stranded 
without a halting place. 


Under a contract dated 23-6-1661 of marriage between 
most serene lady Dora Catharine Infanta, a Princess of Portugal 
and the King Charles II of England, the port and island of 
Bombay was ceded as a part of dowry by the King of Portugal 
to King Charles. So a deputation of 5 ships including one King’s 
ship and 500 men including crew, soldiers, officers under the 
command of 3rd Earl of Marlborough (James Ley) was sent 
to Bombay with a Royal letter dated 9th April, 1662 from King 
of Portugal. Earl of Marlborough and Sir Abraham Shipman, 


#* Dutch beginnings in India, Bulletin No. 2 of Dept. of India, History and 
Archeology & Danver’s Dutch Activities in the East, p. 35, 


14 English in Western India, p. 45, Phillip Anderson. 
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who had control of the ships, arrived at Bombay on 18-9-1662 
and 5-10-1662 respectively. On board was also Antonio de Mello 
de Castro, Viceroy of King of Portugal. On arrival the English 
produced their credentials to the Portuguese Governor of 
Bombay along with the Royal letter. He however refused ces- 
sion of the island of Bombay on technical defects in King’s 
order and credentials of Abraham Shipman. 


The Portuguese contended that the letter of authority was 
only formal and further island of Salsette was not included 
in the island of Bombay which Marlborough asserted that it 
was. So the whole deputation went to Surat and reached there 
on 10th October 1662 to meet Sir George Oxinden to induce 
him to take permission of Moguls of Surat to allow them to 
land at Surat till such time that they get a fresh letter of cession 
from the King of Portugal again, and duly ratified by King 
Charles. Permission was however refused by the Moguls. Sir 
Abraham Shipman, commanding officer of troops of 400 men 
prepared for military operations; but he was prevented by the 
President of the English Factory at Surat; he then directed 
them to land at Anjidiva island which was uninhabited at that 
time. Sir Abraham Shipman with 4 Company ships and about 
450 men left for Anjidiva on 12-12-1662 and Earl of Marl- 
borough with 50 men followed him. Sir Abraham Shipman 
landed at Anjidiva on 20-12-1662 and Earl of Marlborough. 
on 11th January 1663.1 After settling Abraham with his soldiers 
there, Marlborough sailed homeward on 14th January, 1663 
to get a fresh letter of authority etc. Abraham was ordered to 
wait on the Anjidiva till a fresh letter was brought from 
London and Lisbon. 


Just at this time Robert Master, Chief factor of the English 
at Cadwad, had started construction of a new solid house at 
Cadwad as the old house which was burnt by the Moguls was 
reduced to a ‘thatched howell’ according to Chamberlain. 


But when Shipman landed at Anjidiva with a force of 
450 men without taking the Cadwad Governor’s permission 
this bred some suspicion in him that the English are designing 
the fortification of their house at Cadwad for allowing entry to 
the 450 men from Anjidiva. So he at once put a stop to the new 
construction."® 


16 English in Western India, p. 52, Phillip Anderson. 
16 English Factories in India, New Series, Vol. I, p. 298, Charles Fawcett. 
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During the two years following as the troops had no 
proper shelter during the rains and due to the insalubrious 
climate of this island, added to which the intemperate and 


debaucherous life practiced by these soldiers by frequent Visits 


Sir Abraham Shipman himself died on this island, by end of 
1664. Before his death Sir Abraham Shipman issued order on 
5-4-1664 to His Majesty’s forces constituting Humphrey 
Cooke as the Vice-Governor of Bombay and in his absence 
Ensign John Thorne. A copy of this commission written on 


Robert Master, who had suspended the construction of the 
new house at Cadwad on the orders of the Cadwad Governor 


the rains.18 


In the meanwhile Cadwad was alerted of Shivaji’s invasion. 
So the Governor of Cadwad thought it advisable to pack with 
all valuables belonging to the inhabitants of Cadwad to 
Anjidiva. This is confirmed by the Dutch Factors’ letter dated 
21-1-1665 (Kol. Arc. 1136 Fols. 486/487 Leedert Lenatsz C.S. 
to Joan Maetsvycker and Council, Wingurla): 


“On 28th December we learnt from Goa through a letter 
and a black Native that the English had left Ansdivo 


*® English Factories in India, New Series, Vol. I, p. 298, Charles Fawcett. 
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(Anjidiva) and everything in it and had embarked from 
the same in 3 ships lying in the sea of Goa to be carried to 
Bombaim. It is said as soon as the English evacuated the 
said little island, the Governor of Coudewaer sent thither 
diverse materials with all speed to build a fort there in 
order to take refuge there with the valuable belongings of 
the inhabitants in case Sivasy should march to Coudawaer.”’ 


ARRIVAL OF SHIVAJI (FIRST VISIT) 


Cadwad was since 1662 the best place which procured finest 
pepper from its hinterland and exported directly to Europe. 
The London East India Company’s factors at Cadwad used to 
send periodical reports of their trade and other political events 
of that surrounding area to their head office at Surat. In their 
report of 14th March, 1665 from Cadwad to Surat (F. R. Surat, 
Vol. 104, P. 189) they have reported the arrival of Shivaji on 
22nd February, 1665 at the mouth of the river Kali (Kodibag), 
three miles from Cadwad and departure on 23rd February, 
1665 after accepting a collection of contributions from all 
merchants and landlords from Cadwad including £ 112/- from 
the English factors at Cadwad as under: B37 


“About the beginning of February Sevagy himselfe in 245 
person set forth out of Mawlands, with a fleet of 85 frigots 
and 3 great ships and so sayling by Goa without any 
impediment from the Viceroy of Goa arrived at Basselore 
plundered it, and so returned to Gocurne (Gokarn) on 
13-2-1665. There having washed his body according to the 
ceremony of that place, he set forth and came to Ancola 
with 4000 Foot, having sent all his fleet saving 12 frigots 
which he detained for the transportation of his army over 
the river he was to pass between that place and his own 
countrey. From after the 22th February he came to 
Carwarre, but thanks be to God, he was not so speedy in 
his designs but we had notice by our spies wee kept out 
for that purpose and though the newes came not time 
enough to escape up in the country yet (we were able) 
to clap all the Companies ready money etc; portable com- 
modities aboard the shipp belonging to Humuum (Imam) 
of Muscat lying here in the river of about 100 tunns well 
manned by Emanuell Donnavado, who promised us that 
as long as his ship or attempts whatsoever should diswade 
him from his former resolution to keep his shipp. Besides 
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he promised us, if we saw occasion, to sail out and land 
at what port we desired Sevagee’s vessels being (all but 
12) passed by the day before. These things considered wee 
resolved to live or die with our Master’s estate aboard of 
said vessel rather than yield it up to the said Tyrant know- 
ing no other way so probable as this whereby wee might 
have any likelihood of Saving ourselves.” 


“The same night wee got on board, arrived one Shere 
Caune (a son of late Ilhas Khan) lieutanant general to 
Ballulkhan (Bahlol Khan) not knowing anything of 
Sevagees approach; but he sent us to desire us to use 
what means possible to secure the river, hearing of Sevagees 
approach. The cause of his coming was to freight a ship of 


_ Rustum Jamans to carry Ballul Caunnes mother to Macha 


and to conduct the lading of the said shipp down to this 
port. He fortified himself with the goods he brought down 
as well as the shortness of time would permit. He had not 
with him above 200 horse and 300 Foot but we believe 
his name might supply well the place of his forces wanting 
of the number of Sevagees, he being a man cried up much 
in this countrey. That night of his arrival he despatched 


4 man to Sevagee to certify him of his arrival and to desire 


him not to passe through that towne, as he heard that he 
intended, for if he did, he must use what means he could 
to stop his passage, having a great many goods of his 
Master on the bundar (landing place) for security of which 
he could not admit of so potent an enemy so neare his 
quarters. At length upon several messages passing between 
them Sevagee unwilling to distate him, knowing his power 
with his Master and the strength of Bullul Caune in this 
kingdom condiscended to goe a little out of his way and so 
came and incamped with his army at the river’s mouth 
(Kodibag); whereas before he intended to passe through 
the towne. At arrival there he sent an embassadour to 
Shere Caune, telling him of his arrival and that he heard 
of the Muscat shipp, commanded by Emmanuel, aboard 
of which were the English and another Ship belonging to 
Cong (King in Persian) had both prepared to resist him; 
therefore he desired that he should either deliver us up or 
retiring himselfe, permit him to revenge himselfe of us, 
whom he stiled his inveterate enemies. This news Shere 
Caune sent us on board, desiring to know our final answer: 
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the contents whereof was that wee had nothing on board 
but powder and bullets, which if he (Shivaji) thought they 
could serve him instead of gold, he might come and fetch 
them. This our answer, being sent to Sevagee did so ex- 
asperate him that he said he should have us before he 
parted which the Governor of the town hearing, they 
perswaded all the merchants to agree to send him a (collec- 
tive) present, least he should recall his fleet, which he lay 
on this side Salset; And at length wee concluded it our 
best way to promise our share, then runne the hazard of 
the companies estate in Carwarre, being about 8000 
Pagodas. This business will stand the Company in mare 
(mere) £ 112/- but wee hope to get some of it abated. 
With this Sevagy departed the 23rd February very un- 
willingly, saying that Shere Caunne had spoilt his hunting 
at his Hule (Holi) which is a time he generally attempts 
some such designe.” 7 


Thereafter Shivaji crossed river Kali and went to Bhimgad 
25 miles from there. After going to his dominion after his 
skirmishes with the Mogul army under Jai Singh, Shivaji had 
to go to Agra where he was interned by the Mogul Emperor 
Aurangzeb at Agra, for a few months; but later when he made 
his escape from his prison and came down to the south, Carwar 
factors expected that they would fall a general prey to his 
vengeance now on his release from Agra. By letter dated 24 
November, 1666 from Surat to Carwar (Original correspon- 
dence, Vol. 29, No. 3203) it is communicated as under: 


“In my former I advised you of Sevagees being under 
restraint at this King’s court whence he quickly after made 
an escape and we hear now is in his own country upon 
which Deccan is now alarmued againe, and robberies 
committed in sundry places in Sevagees name when he is 
farre enough off; Therefore we have drawn off the factory 
at Carwar, the profit thereof not counterwaiting the charge 
and danger of their persons that remained there, nor will 
any factory in Deccan over be better setteled until those 
treacherous people are made sensible of the abuses done 
us, and thereby deterred from practising the like. This I 
hope the Company will think of in good time”. 


‘And it is reflected in the desire of the English to keep 
our distance and have nothing to do with him.” 
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So the Carwar factory was withdrawn towards the end of 
September or beginning of October, 1666. In a letter from 
Gerald Aungier to Randolph Taylor dated Swally Marine 
Ist November 1667 the mention is “now peace being heare 
concluded.”’ 


Randolph Taylor was given charge of Rajapore factory 
on 14-8-1668 (Vide Pp. 349 of Shivaji Vol. 1—Dr. Balkrishna) 
SO some time in October 1668 onwards the Carwar factory 
must have been reopened. It is further mentioned in the Factory 
records that Randolph Taylor reopened the Factory at Carwar 
in 1668. Although their factory at Carwar was Closed from 
October 1666 to end of 1667 their footing at Carwar was well 
maintained in order that Dutch may have no pretence of their 
deserting the place to get a footing for themselves. Letter 
dated 16th December 1668 from Carwar to Surat states. 
“Our crafty enemy the Dutch have been solicitous here with 
Governor by letter to give leave to settle a factory at Gocoron 
(Gokarn). We had means to effect hinder their designe not- 
withstanding promises of trade and presents.” 


Randolph Taylor, the ex-Rajapore Factor who was 
interned by Shivaji at Raigad for 3 years, reopened the Factory 
at Carwar under articles of agreement with Desai, revenue 
superintendent of Carwar, one of the principal officers of 
Bijapur kingdom, witha separate levy of $% on goods. Carwar 
was at that time supplying 1000 maunds of saltpetre annually 
for manufacture of gunpowder. After the resettlement of the 
factory he thought it fit to rebuild the English House, that 
had collapsed, at Company’s expense with 200 Pagodas 
contribution from the customs. The work however came to a 
Stop due to Desai’s claims. After other disturbances were Over, 
work was restarted. Shortage of workers and inferior lime 
of shells hindered the work further. !° 


ARRIVAL OF THE FRENCH 


The English Factor Giffard’s letter of 16th September 1668 to 
His Majesty King Charles, London, states that the French ship 
bound for Achine having lost her voyage wintereth at Rajapore 
from whence 7 of their factors are gone overlands in Andoles 
for Bassilore where they are treating with Naran Malla for 


'° English Factories in India, New Series, Vol. I, p. 298, Charles Fawcett. 
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pepper. In their way passing by Carwar, they visited the 
Governor, presenting him with a present and have taken his 
pass to settle there; which they promise to doe soe soone as 
their ships arrive. 


The French had a formal discussion with the Governor 
of Carwar for establishing a Factory at Carwar; but later 
in the following year 1669 they established it at Mirjan after 
taking a license from the Carwar Governor. They had also 
established in 1668 a Factory at Rajapore. 


DUTCH FORGING AHEAD 


The Dutch at Vengurla were competing heavily with the English 
by selling their imported goods like copper, tin, etc. at Carwar 
and now they went further by wirepulling with the Sonda 
Nayak. A letter dated 16-2-1669 from Giffard (No. 1) Cham- 
berlain (No. 2) and Bendish (No. 3) at Carwar to the Company 
at Surat states Dutch prevailed upon Sonda Nayak to forbid 
any one except themselves to purchase pepper from his territory. 
The English remonstrated with the owner of the post who 
received two Farmans from Bijapur King, one to the Sonda 
Nayak, ordering him to allow the English trade freely, the other 
to the latter to show if any one is molested.?° On 23-10-1672 the 
English captured the Dutch ship, Meijboom off Carwar coast. 


Dutch at this period were distinguished chiefly for their 
enterprising spirit, and republican simplicity of manners. 
This simplicity was probably accompanied by rudeness. and 
some years later fell under the lash of Dryden’s Satire: 


“With an ill grace the Dutch their mischiefs do; 
They have both ill nature, and ill manners too; 
Well may they boast themselves an ancient nation; 
For they were bred ere manners were in fashion; 
And their new commonwealth has set them free; 
Only from honour and civility.” 


In 1681 Dutch broker arrived at Carwar and built a warehouse 
on other side of river. Dutch also obtained permission from 
local Subadar to build a house on former site of English house: 
20 English Factories in India, Vol. XIII, p. 258, William Foster. 
20A English in Western India, p. 17, Phillip Anderson. 
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but no one arrived before rains,*! probably because the Dutch 
at Vengurla who tried to get Sambhaji’s permission did not 
get it.** In view of probable apprehension of Dutch arrival] 
at Carwar English Factory was asked in August to continue 
negotiations with Raja of Sonda for an annual supply of all 
pepper grown in his country. On 25, December 168] Dutch 
had taken possession of house at Carwar that formerly belonged 
to English and Robert Lindsay the Chief of their factory at 
Basilore made a short stay there from August 1680 to January 
6, 1681 when he was called away by the Commander of Cochin 
as War was going on between the Dutch and Rani of Canara. 
The old factory house had been relinquished in 1672. They 
(Dutch) then had not returned by end of April 1681.23 To 
counteract the Dutch further Sir John Geyer was vested with 
discretionary powers to build a fort at Anjengo by reducing 
the expenses at Carwar. The fort in Anjengo was built in 
1695-96 to prevent attack by the Dutch on Carwar and Retorah. 
It was to accommodate 500 tons of pepper at Anjengo, Telli- 
cherry and Carwar. Exchange at Carwar was fixed at Persian 
Shahee= 4 shillings, value of money coined at Bombay and 
Surat. The Armenians were also allowed the use of Company’s 
warehouses at Carwar to lodge their goods on paying at the 
rate of 4% per monsoon for this accommodation.”4 


*1 English Factories in India, New Series, Vol. III, p. 382, Charles Fawcett. 
(Kar. let. 17, Dec. 10 Sur 3 


* Ibid., p. 428. 
% Tbid., Vol. ITT, p. 393, 
** Annals of the Hon’ble East India Co., pp. 215. 298, John Bruce. 


CHAPTER 6 


PROSPERITY OF THE ENGLISH 


In 1670 Carwar Factory was prosperous. In 1671 two writers 
Edward Austen and Nathaniel Loundes were posted at Carwar. 
The Company had agents in hinterlands at Hubli, Dharwar 
and other Karnatak places, and 50,000 weavers were employed 
at Hubli. Carwar Desai had stopped the licence of the recon- 
struction of the English house in previous years. But now in 
1671 he accepted 4% customs duty and 110 Pagodas in all 
in full discharge of his claims and became friend after settling 
26 Pagodas of old debt. Desai and the Governor both laid a 
stone of the new English house with their own hands. In 
troubled state Abu Khan Rustam Zaman II as new Viceroy 
took loan from the English Company and promised to cherish 
love for them like his father. Factory house was now strength- 
ened greatly.! 


In 1671 Rustam-i-Zaman, Viceroy of Canara of the Bijapur 
Kingdom, revolted against his master. He was deprived of his 
viceroyalty for being in intimacy with Shivaji. Now he took 
up arms for being reinstated in his position. But within a 
month, his rebellion was crushed, the forts of Mirjan and 
Ancola alone holding out for several months more. By middle 
of 1672 Muzaffar Khan, new Adil Shahi Viceroy of Canara 
coast had made peace with rebel chiefs (Nayakwaries) of 
Shiweshwar and Kadra.? The death of Ali Adil Shah on 24th 
November 1672 was followed by the rebellion of Rajas of 
Sonda and Bednur, who invaded Bijapur territory across their 
frontiers. An army under Muzaffar Khan chastised both of 
them (February 1673) and wrested Sonda from its Raja.’ 


In 1673 the Fouzdar of Carwar Mian Saheb, instigated 
by Shivaji perhaps, revolted, seized his subordinates who were 
loyal to Bijapur King, attacked Diwan who would not join 
him and seized the English who would not supply him with 


1 English Factories in India, New Series, Vol. I, pp. 296, 298, 325-326 
by Sir Charles Fawcett. 

2 Shivaji and His Times, p. 237 by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. F. R. Surat 106, 
Carwar to Surat 20 Sept.; 31 Oct. 1671 & 26 June, 1672. 


2 Shivaji and His Times, p. 237 by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 
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ammunitions. Chamberlain (No. 1) and Loundes (No. 2) 
saved the Company’s estate by their gallantry which was 
rewarded with 2 gold medals later to them by their Company.‘ 


SHIVAJI ARRIVES (2ND VISIT) 


The rebellion of Mian Saheb gave Shivaji a swift opportunity 
to invade Canara again. On 10th October, 1673 (Dassera day) 
hivaji started with 25,000 men to make another incursion 
into Canara and in the second week of December 1673 he 
reached Kadra with 4,000 Foot and 2,000 Horse. Soon there- 
after he went to Carwar and burnt practically the whole town. 
English Factors were treated civilly and no harm was done to 
the English Factors who were able to defend themselves 
with a Pink (Pink is a long sailing vessel with a narrow stem). 
Shivaji kept his Thannas in Carwar, Ancola and several] 
coastal places after capturing them one by one. The Sonda 
Nayak acknowledged his authority. Shivaji’s forces led by 
Prataprao plundered Hubli and collected 7894 Pagodas.° 


Carwar Factors gave an account of Shivaji’s raid to Surat 
by their letter dated 17th December, 16736 : 


“The 8th instant wee wrote to your honour by foure 
Pattemars wherein wee acquainted you of Sevajees coming 
to Cuddera (Kadra) which proved very true, his forces 
were by report 4000 foote and 2000 horse and himselfe 
in person he Stayed not above foure days (4th to 8th 
December 1673), most of his forces were up the hill hard 
by Hubelly which caused the merchants to forsake the 
towne, and that wee heare some our led stolen away, how 
much and by whom as yet wee are uncertain of when wee 
know the certainty wee shall further advise your honour.” 


Soon after Shivaji’s departure from Carwar in 1673 there 
came to Carwar from Bombay the famous Doctor cum Travelier 
Englishman JOHN FRYER. His observations at Carwar are 
recorded by him as under: 


‘‘Near Carwar is island of Angediva famed for the burial 
of some hundreds our countrymen. Carwar CHIEF PORT 


* English in Western India, New Series, Vol. I, p. 357 by Sir Charles 
Fawcett. 


’ Shivaji and His Times. p. 237: by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
* F. R. Surat, Vol. 88, p. 32, Carwar to Surat, 
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of VISIAPORE (Bijapur) originally, now Grand Traytor 
king Seva Gi master of it upto Gujarat having forced our 
factory at Carwar and done great harm. Shore is hilly 
and indifferent woody. Seva Gi everywhere named with 
terror carrying all before him like a mighty torrent. 
People partly Moors and partly Gentues.’’’ Fryer left 
for Bombay in early 1675. 


The rebellion of Mian Saheb, Fouzdar of Carwar could 
not be suppressed quickly. It took a long time for the Byapur 
Authorities before he could be subdued. In February 1674 
Royal troops captured the town of Sonda with the rebel’s 
wife in it. But he held out obstinately in other forts. By 22nd 
April this long and tedious rebellion was at last ended by 
arrival of Abu Khan Rustam-i-Zaman II as the new Viceroy. 
Mian Saheb’s followers deserted him for lack of pay; his forts 
Kadra, Ancola, Carwar and Shiweshwar all surrendered 
without a blow and he himself made a peace on condition of 
his wife being released. Unlike his father the new Rustam-i- 
Zaman did not cultivate friendship of Marathas. In August 1674 
he seized a rich merchant of Shivaji, living at Narsa, sixteen 
miles off Phonda and the Maratha king prepared for retalia- 
tion. In October Rustam was summoned by Khawas Khan, 
the new Vazir to Bijapur, and he feared that his post would 
be given to another. He exhorted forced loans from all the 
rich men of Carwar and its neighbourhood that he could 
lay hands on before he went away. At Bijapur everything was 
in confusion. The great Khans were at differences. The worth- 
less Wazir Khawas Khan was driven to hard states by the 
Afghan factor in the State. Rustam-i-Zaman II after his visit 
to Capital evidently lost his viceroyalty. This was Shivaji’s 
opportunity. He now conquered Canara for good. Shivaji 
arrived in early April 1675 at Phonda. He captured Phonda, 
Jambavali, Panchmahal and besieged Shiweshwar fort. From 
there he sent one detachment under Annaji Datto Pandit 
to Carwar on 26th April, 1675 and Annaji burnt Carwar on 
8th May, 1675. By end of May 1675 Shivaji was master of all 
territory upto Mirjan river in Canara.* 


After the conquest of Carwar by Shivaji the following two 
letters were sent from Carwar to Surat Factors by the English: 


eiteaa New:Account of East India, pp. 58, 163, Vol. I, Dr. John Fryer. 
* Shivaji and His Times, p. 237, Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 
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Letters dated 21st May and 25th May 1675 which state 
as under: 


“Shivaji made a thorough conquest of the country here- 
abouts, Ancola, Shiweshwar, Kadra and that Shivaji was 
the master of Carwarr. Robert Jones and Edward 
Austen went and gave him a visit after he was in possession 
of Carwarr. They desired to know of the Raja what customs 
duty they paid under the Moors but were answered the 
same which the honour made with him at the settling of 
Rajapur and that they must live under same privileges.’’? 


Shivaji did not change the revenue system of his new conquests, 
in other ways.!° 


The trade at Carwar dwindled down. Shivaji’s General 
Annaji burnt the whole town leaving not a house standing. 
Valji the broker of the English factory died on 18th May, 1675. 
Three months later Austen died on 26th August, 1675. Kadra 
route was in danger. Cloth was diverted via Mirjan. Oxinden 
was sent to interview Shivaji’s officers at Carwar for complain- 
ing of an interrupted trade at Carwar. Dutch sold at Carwar 
copper, tin, spices from Wingurla."! 


After Austen’s death a request for English Doctor was 


in Carwar in November 1675, for the second time. Arriving 
at Carwar Fryer was met on river by Governor with 2 barges 
and landing was welcomed by ordinance of English house. 
Fryer’s observations on his second visit to Carwarr are as 


“Carwar what remains of it is under new conquest of 
Seva Gi being lately with Ancola, Pundit (Ponda), Cudera 
(Kadra) and Semissar (Shiweshwar) brought under though 
all of them strong places at which time the English were 
moulding fortification or house of defence for their own 
safety, by assistance of a small Pink they defended them- 


was wholly laid in ashes yet they built their Stately mansion 


ir Ni Surat, Vol. 88, Fols. 61 & 58, Carwar to Surat. 
1° Geographical and Statistical Memoirs of Konkan by T. B. Jorvis. 


‘! English Factories in India, New Series, Vol. I, pp. 334-5 by Sir Charles 
Fawcett. 
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Four Square guarded by two Bulwarks at the commanding 
corners of the house. In the meanwhile Seva Gi made 
himself master of Carwar castle with the rest. The castle 
is nearer the hills higher up the stream. Governor and 
people shifted from place to place. Our house stands 
on a delicate meed on the ground of Cutteen Esquire a 
Cornish gentleman who had it by grant from king of 
Visiapore, being empowered by a claim of his country- 
men to the right of trading to the East India Company, 
but long since left off, seated on an arm of the river 
surveying a pleasant island stored with game. The Hills 
guard the plane till they make a bank against the ocean.”’!? 


The Dalvi or general of Desai who had been the local 
Bijapur Governor of Carwar had aided Shivaji in the conquest 
of it. But now (1675) disgusted with him the Dalvi was moving 
about in the country with a force saying that he would restore 
his former master. He attacked Shivaji’s general guard in 
Carwar and forced them to retire to the castle. The people 
were in extreme misery in Shivaji’s new conquests; he seized 
Desai who in turn squeezed the riots. But Bijapur was in the 
grip of a civil war. The Adil Shahi state was hastening to a 
dissolution and Shivaji’s possession of south Konkan and the 
north Canara District remained unchallenged till after his 
death."® 


Fryer writes the civil commotion caused by Dalvi’s men 
in these words: “‘Early in morning came Dalvi’s men 500 in 
Company whereupon Seva Gi’s men being but 100 Foot and 
25 Horse retired into the castle. Miserable souls for soldiers 
on both sides, they looked like our old Britains half naked 
and as fierce when all lies upon before them. They had a loud 
noise of Musik and a tumultous throng of people and thus 
they marched on without any order till they encamped near 
our house. Their leader was a man of good presence but a 
rogue an Hindu, a soldier by education making this his maxim 
‘IBI FAS UBI MAXIMA MERCES’ (There is the greatest 
right where is the best pay). At noon by the hurly burly of 
all ranks of men, women and children with what little substance 


18 New Account of East India, Vol. I, p. 146; Vol. II, pp. 2-4, Dr. John 
Fryer. 

18 Shivaji and His Times, p. 244 by Sir Jadunath Sarkar; Bombay Gazet- 
teer, Vol. XV, part I, p. 128. 
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they had, flying under our guns for succour, we were given 
to understand Seva Gi’s men were in motion (whom they 
dread more than the other) but on appearance of Desys Grab 
they retreated again. This Desy is one of the Renders of all this 
country under the king of Visiapore and had 1000 men under 
him (of whom Dalvi was chief) but being entrapped by his 
subtilties whom he least suspected (being raised by him) he 
was forced to subscribe to the power of Seva, of whom Dalvi 
not having his ends, he turns about and does promise to set 
his former Master in possession once more. At night we had 
letters (for you must know both parties Salam to us, being 
in so strong an house, else we should be liable to their Fury). 
That Seva Gi’s party of horse, whilst Delvi had passed the 
river, seized his baggage, which was left guarded by 60 men, 
whereof he having notice, soon overtakes them and causes 
them to surrender their booty, driving them to the castle with 
loss of two of their horses and one Cavaliero slain. Under 
these circumstances these folks are left to struggle without 
hope of relief from Visiapour they being all to pieces there.’’! 


Fryer states “The best pepper in the world is of growth of 
Sunda, known in England by (the name of) Carwar Pepper.’’!® 
Fryer took leave of Carwar on 6-4-1676 but had to return 
again to attend a desperate patient on 11-5-1676 and finally 
left on 17th October 1676 and Oxinden who had accompanied 
him to Carwar left in November 1677. 


Carwar’s chief mart Hubli suffered in 1676 due to harass- 
ment of Annaji Datto. Finally taking advantage of the crushing 
repulse of Dilir and Bahlol by the Golconda troops in 
September Annaji Datto roved the inland parts of Canara 
and looted Hubli in November 1677. Nathaniel Loundes 
died at Hubli on 6-1-1678. Rupji broker succeeded Valji. 
General depression in trade had begun in February 1679. 
Surat Factory sent orders to withdraw the factory at Carwar 
because of the levies of Sonda Chief in Close alliance with 
the Portuguese which caused heavy losses. However, Charles 
Ward, Carwar Factory Chief, desired extension for one year 
for fear of Shivaji not restoring the trade licence to restart 
the factory if once it was withdrawn. Charles Ward was prudent 
and in 1682 when Shivaji was dead, Sir John Child, President 


‘* New Account of East India, Vol. II, p. 6, Dr. John Fryer. 
'°  Ibid., Vol. I, p. 163, Dr. John Fryer. 
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at Surat was ordered to restore Carwar Factory on a larger 
scale than ever before. In 1683 investment was heavy; 200 
tons pepper, 51000 pieces dungari, 8000 pieces patkis, 10600 
pieces parkolis, 50 bales of cardamoms, 2000 pieces of baftas, 
2000 sevagajis and 50 khandies of cassia lignum.'® 


DUTCH ALSO AFFECTED SEVERELY 


The Dutch trade was adversely affected by the conquests of 
Shivaji upto Mirjan, and there are frequent references to their 
relations with the Maratha Governors at Wingurla and Carwar 
in the archives of Batavia and Hague. The Dutch were inclined 
to shift their factory from Wingurla to Condawaer (Dutch 
spelling of Carwar) but as the latter too was annexed by 
Shivaji, they had perforce to continue their residence at 
Wingurla:!” 


“The people at Condewaer and also Coudael (Kudal) 
tried to persuade us to remove to them from Wingurla; 
but it seems Shivaji’s people were anxious to keep us 
there at Wingurla; but the merchant Polpotneyk (Popat 
Nayak) is against this, as he knows very well the vexations 
of this robber.” 


Another letter dated 31 January, 1675 from Dutch Gover- 
nor General at Batavia, Joan Maatsuyker stated: “There is 
little news of the robber Sywagie by letter and the only verbal 
report is that he was in the fortress of Rairi. His ministers in 
Wingurla treat our people in friendly wise and buoy themselves 
up with the hope that the honourable Company will establish 
its trade there, but this we cannot advise your honours. 
Condewaer, a place 8 miles from Goa beyond the range of 
Sywagies molestations had been recommended and the Dutch 
had recently friendly letter from their Agent of that country. 
The wellknown great native merchant Polpotneijck seemed 
more disposed to settle there than to return to Wingurla since it 
is nowhere considered safe to live under Sywagies dominions.”’*® 


Another letter of 29th August, 1675 states: “By the robberies 
and bad rule of the wellknown robber Suasy our trade has 


16 English Factories in India, New Series, Vol. III, pp. 356, 360, 363, 370 
by Sir Charles Fawcett. 


17 Dutch Records BL. 425, Jan. 1675. 
18 Dutch Records, Vol. 31, No. 836. 
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fallen to the ground, so that we must think Over to go toa 
more southern port in the dominion of the Visiapore king, 
named Condewaer on a good river. From various further letters 
from Wingurla it is indicated (September 17 to October 7) 
that since Suasy captured Condewaer also the trade at that 
place will also be not profitable.” 


However letter dated 24th August, 1678 from the English 
at Carwar to Surat shows that there was no molestation later 
under Shivaji’s rule as was in Bijapur Rule: 


“Wee thank God wee are very quiett here living at amity 
with Sevagees ministers since our last renewing of friend- 
ship with the Subedarr, not in the least molested by them 
like vultures for money as formerly. Wee were once 
solicited friendly by our Carwar Governor to lend him 
400 Pagodas, but gave him a friendly and faire denyall 
as becomes merchants, laying before him the unsettledness 
of the time that wee neither bought or sold any goods 
considerable and lived upon the main Stock, to keep up 
the Honourable Company’s and Nations’ credit in expecta- 
tion of better times with which he was Satisfied and have 
heard noe more from him since on that point.’’2° 


CARWAR THE PARADISE OF HUNTING SPORTS 


Carwar was celebrated amongst sportsmen for the game of 
wild animals with which its surrounding forests abounded. 
Captain Alexander Hamilton has given following vivid descrip- 
tion of the hunting sports at Carwar in his Account of East 
Indies: 


“The Chief of English Factory at Carwar is held in very 
great esteem in this country and when he goes hunting 
is generally accompanied with most part of the people 
of distinction in vicinage who bring their vessels and 
servants with them armed with fire and arms and other 
weapons both missive and defensive with trumpets 
Hautboys and Drums. The firemen place themselves at 
convenient distances along the skirts of an hill or a wood, 
except some that are sent in to guard those who are sent 
with their loud Music to rouse the Game, the Drums, 


% Dutch Records Bl. 13, letter book of 1675-76. 
0 F. R. Surat, Vol, 107, Fols. 135-6, 
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Trumpets and Hautboys spread themselves some times 
for a mile or two, and on a signal given, strike up at 
once and march towards the skirts where the firemen 
are placed. The wild animals being astonished with the 
unused noise betake themselves to their heels and fall in 
the Ambuscade and many of them are killed and wounded 
in their flight. I saw in one of these huntings about a dozen 
of deer killed, and two wild cows with their calves who 
would not leave their dead parents though they had done 
sucking; also 4 or 5 Sows, who had about a dozen of pigs 
following them and were killed with some Pissays; and 
all in less than 2 hours space. The hunters made good 
cheer of what they liked best, and what remained was 
sent to the factory, and the Chief was soon after conducted 
home by the whole Company and at the factory gate made 
him a compliment and departed.” Similar vivid descrip- 
tion of hunting stories of Carwar attracted a youth named 
Lembourg of one of the house of Lembourgs in Germany 
and Goring a son of Lord Goring of England who went 
incognito in Company’s ship for India. They left letters 
directed for their relatives in the hands of a friend of 
theirs to be delivered after 2 or 3 months after their 
departure so that letters of credit followed them by the 
next shipping with orders from East India Co., to the 
chiefs of the factories wherever they may stay to treat 
them according to their quality. They spent 3 years from 
1678 to 1681 at Carwar and then being tired with that 
sort of pleasure they both took passage on board the 
Company’s ship for England. But 4 days of the ship’s 
sail young Goring died on board the ship and he was 
buried on the island of Sainta Maria (St. Mary) 4 leagues 
from the shore of Honavar?! Factory letter to the Com- 
pany dated 10 December 1682 had the depressing news 
that Goring had been taken off by poyson at the instance, 
(it is hinted) of the factory broker. The death is mentioned 
in connection with the upcountry broker, Shamdas, who 
was suspected of having poisoned. Child ordered that 
he should have nothing more to do with the Factory 
and should be secured if he was offender.?? But after his 


21 New Account of East Indies, Vol. I, pp. 263, 266, Captain Alexander 


Hamilton. 
22 English Factories in India, New Series, Vol. III, p. 391, Sir Charles 
Fawcett. (Surat letter 20 Feb. & 19 May, 91. Sur. 61, 117). 
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arrest Child held that the case against him was not soe 
cleared to us, as to condemne him. It was mainly because 
of a solitary Englishman being poisoned that Harbin 
recommended that two of them should be posted at 
Dharwar for the investment, the cost of which would 
(he said) be small compared to the benefits obtained .2% 
Harbin suspected broker Bhagwandas of cheating the 
Company. Meanwhile he managed to confine the other 
broker Shamdas, who was suspected of having poisoned 
Goring. Harbin said that Shamdas put all his crimes 
on Bhagwandas and profferred proof, so that there was 
ground for hoping the Company would be righted. To 
be prison keepers of such fellows would be dangerous. 
So Shamdas was put on board ‘Mexico Merchant’ in 
custody of commander Capt. Roger Paxton, saying he 
added to his poisoning of Goring, a murthering aspersion 
on the Company’s credit by declaring it to be broke 
and a new Company on foot? Unfortunately the ‘Mexico 
Merchant’ met with contrary winds from which she lost 
ground and she returned to Carwar on 26 April. Shamdas 
remained on the ship as being a more secure place for 
his custody than the factory, unless he was kept under 
lock and key; but not long afterwards he escaped. On same 
day (26 April 1684) ‘Carolina’ and ‘Rainbow’ arrived. 
They brought a new assistant Samuel Mackrith. Later 
he was also suspected to have been poisoned when he 
died on 14 December 1684. Bhagwandas was cousin of 
Shamdas. In his indictment of the broker, Harbin said that 
there was no need for the factory to have a Surat Banian 
any more than an Amsterdam Jew, ‘unless it be to poison 
us.’ He told Walsall that he was fully convinced that 
Reade and Mackrith had been poisoned by the broker’s 
means.** Later Davaldas was the broker who replaced 
Bhagwandas. With the death of Goring hunting sports 
also dwindled down. A pack of 30 dogs were kept at 
Carwar in Factory compound and each was allowed 
2 Ibs. of rice per diem at the Company’s expense. “But 
now” wrote a visitor not long afterwards “they are better 


*2 English Factories in India, New Series, Vol. III, p. 405, Sir Charles 


ene (Surat. letter 18 Oct. 91 Sur. 194; Car. let 26 Nov.; 109 Sur. 


** English Factories in India, New Series, Vol. III, p. 426, Sir Charles 
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husbands of their money and discharged all their dogs 
and other superfluities, except one good old custom of 
treating strangers from Europe with pretty black female 
dancers who are very active in their dancing and free in 
their conversation where shame is out of fashion.’ 


CARWAR UNDER SAMBHAJI’S RULE 


Shivaji died in 1680 which gave a sigh of relief to the English 
at Carwar as his very name shook their nerves. Sambhaji 
the elder Prince started ruling over Chittakula Carwar Zone. 
The veneration bestowed by the Subadars of Carwar to Shivaji 
was not equally shown towards Sambhaji as there were now 
two parties in the Maratha kingdom, one working for Sambhaji 
the elder Prince and the other working for Rajaram the younger 
Prince. So the troubles at Carwar started again. The English 
in their letter dated 17th November, 1682 from Surat to 
Bombay wrote: 


“When Mr. Henry Smith goes to Raja Sambhaji let him 
complaine against the Soobedar of Carwarr who is very 
unhandsome towards our friends there and desire he may 
be removed or the Rajah order him to be more civil 
towards our Masters’ concerns.’’?® 


As the house of Marathas was divided every party started 
taking advantage. Sambhaji had to consolidate his position 
first. On 15th April 1680, Sambhaji ordered all corn of rice 
in Carwar to be seized and sent to Panhala fort, as Carwar 
and the whole of Canara was the best Granary of the south 
at that time and even now. Oxinden specially went to Carwar _, 
in February 1677 to get supplies of rice for Bombay.” The 
best rice in Canara was called Giracal, whitest. Second quality 
was Chambacal and Pacharil from Goa stood third.”® Neither 
the English at Carwar or Bombay nor the Portuguese of Goa 
could subsist without supplies of rice from Canara. This is 
proved from following letters: 


25 New Account of East Indies, Vol. I, p. 266, Captain Alexander 


Hamilton. 

26 FR. Surat, Vol. 90, Part III, Fols. 195-6, Surat to Bombay, 17 Nov. 
1682. 

27 English Factories in India, New Series, Vol. I, p. 168, Sir Charles 
Fawcett. 


28 Suma Oriental, p. 61 by Tom Pires. 
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(1) Captain Alexander Hamilton writes in his Account 
a/ of East Indies, 


‘The Portuguese have an island called Anjediva about 
2 miles from Baitcol (Bay of Carwar). They fortified 
it (in 1682) for fear that Muscat Arabs or the Sevagees 
should have settled on it; if they had they might have 
incommoded the Goa Fleet that goes yearly to 
Canara for corn.’ 


(2) Dr. St. John from on board ship ‘Success’ wrote to 
His Majesty on 18th July 1688, 


“The Mahometan King of Hyndostan, it is reported, 
has sent a protest army agt ye Queen of Canara, 
who he subduetha will pruve of very consequence 
not only to ye Portuguese but us also, in regard it 
will deprive both of being supplied with rice, Goa 
cannot subsisst without Canara which is our case 
also, Bombay being so small that it is not at all able 
to subsist of itselfe.’’2° 


This shows that Canara District supplied rice to Bombay 
although Surat was nearer to Bombay. The distance between 
Surat and Bombay was 180 miles and between Bombay and 
Carwar was 290 miles. 


Sambhaji wanted to make Panhala fort as his Base and 
make himself secure there. A week later he sent down Ravji 
Pandit to summonall the Governors of Canara coast to Panhala 
for delivering their account with cash balances to him. The Navy 
of Sambhaji being driven by arrears of pay started Piracy in 
attacking petty cargo boats of Portuguese subjects. For fear 
of Siddi they seem to have carefully kept away from the northern 
seas and confined themselves at the south Konkan only. On 
10th March, 1684 Sambhaji’s armada brought into Carwar 
several rice boats belonging to Portuguese which they had 
made prize of. About 13th March, a year later 5 or 6 of his 
Gurabs and Gallivats stationed at Rajapur, visited Carwar. 
They used to go out one day and come in the next, robbing 
and plundering both at sea and shore, what they can catch 
having it is reported, little else to live upon. About 2nd April 


*° New Account of East Indies, Vol. I, p. 277 by Captain Alexander 
Hamilton. 


80 MSS. Rand. A 171, Fol. 52 ob to 57 ob. Sen’s copies. 
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1685 two ships and four Gurabs of his Armada entered Carwar 
harbour, having taken several vessels belonging to the Karnatak 
people, Portuguese, and some also that belonged to their own 
country people. It was reported that they were again going 
to the southward to rob some other places in Canara, when 
the Rani of Sonda sent down some 1000 soldiers to Mirjan 
to be ready to repel the raiders. Some three weeks afterwards 
they took 2 vessels out of Mirjan river belonging to the 
Portuguese and laden with planks.*! 


NEW FORT AT ANGEDIVA ISLAND 


The Siddies of Janjira under Moguls also rose against Sambhaji. 
The Maratha ministers on their side long hankered for an 
alliance with the English as the best counterpoise to the Mogul 
Siddi Fleet; Sambhaji’s wrath fell only on Portuguese who 
had given him enough of provocation. Early in 1682 Sambhaji 
had sent a Subadar with the intention of fortifying Angediva, 
an island off Carwar, as naval base to counteract the Siddies 
at Janjira. But the necessary men were not sent. The opportunity 
was lost and on 17th April 1682 four Portuguese Gurabs 
landed there 200 men who started fortifying the island under 
their own flag. In ‘Carwar Occurences’ under his letter of 
28th April 1682 John Walsal, Chief factor of Carwar, has 
reported to Surat that Portuguese landed 200 men with lime 
and other materials for fortification, 700 soldiers and 1000 
others including masons, carpenters, beggarys etc. on Anjidiva, 
which was contemplated as a BASE against possible Mogul 
and Bijapur forces against Portuguese or against Sambhaji 
Raja to whom he had sent Ambassadors with variety of pretty 
presents the purport of the embassage unknown therefore 
surmised to be the same.” 


To this fortification was added the Portuguese unfriend- 
liness in December 1682 when they allowed the Mogul ships 
to pass under the Portuguese fort of Thana up the creek to 
Kalian, with provision for Mogul army under Ranmast Khan 
ravaging their district. In revenge Sambhaji burnt several 
villages in Portuguese territory in the north. Shah Alam 
occupied Bicholim (5 January 1684). However when Shah 


31 F. R. 109 Carwar to Surat, quoted in Appendix, Shivaji and His Times 
by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 
2 History of Aurangzeb, Vol. IV, p. 315 by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. 
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Alam’s expedition to south Konkan ended in disaster through 
famine and pestilence (March 1684) the Maratha king prepared 
for a second encounter with the Portuguese. He could never 
forget the atrocities committed by the Portuguese such as 
burning men alive and destroying Pagodas. Since July 1683 
rebellions started gathering against Sambhaji whose profligacy, 
Capriciousness, violence and disorder in his Government 
created a general discontent among his officers and vassals 
which were further exaggerated by Aurangzeb’s bribes. Several 
desertions took place in his ranks and in 1683 he had also a 
dispute with the Raja of Sonda who had evidently withheld 
tribute when Sambhaji had to threaten him with his Brahmin 
envoy.?3 


The fort of Anjidiva on which the foundation stone was 
laid on 5th May 1682 was completed and a Hindu temple that 
existed there was replaced by a Catholic church. Amero Simos 
Was appointed the first Governor. 200 families from Bardez 
which were refugees from Sevagees country were settled there 
and a fine bazar was established there.—(Plate No. 3, Courtesy, 
Lopes Mendez, Lisbon). 


As per the chart drawn by Lopes Mendez in 1863 the 
island had layout as under: 


(1) Watch tower, (2) Cuirass (Protectim), (3) Lady of 
Brotas, a place in Portugal, (4) Gunpowder Stores, (5) Stores 
of effects and supplies, (6) House for the guard of Cuirass, 
(7) Governor’s house, (8) Gate to the Sea, (9) House of the 
Mayor of the Market Place, (10) Redout, (11) Bulwark of San 
Francis, (12) Bulwark of Saint Anthony, (13) Bulwark of 
Conceicao, (14) Bulwark of Diamond, (15) Bulwark of Lum- 
beira, (16) Gate of the outer end, (17) Half Orange, (18) Sine, 
(19) Battery of the inner end, (20) Redout of the outer end, 
(21) Battery of the Cannon, (22) Battery of fountains, (23) 
Tank of Conde (Count) de Alvor. 


Early in September 1683 the position of the English at 
Carwar became precarious, Owing to war between Sambhaji 
and Portuguese. The latter had kept some frigates and vessels 
at Anjidiva waiting for an opportunity to come into the river 


°° (i) History of Aurangzeb, Vol. IV, Pp. 331-332 by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
(ti) Bombay Presidency Gazetteer. Vol. XXVIT, General Index & Portu- 
guese in India, Vol. I, p, 366, Danvers. 
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at Carwar where Sambhaji’s ships were lying. The Maratha 
Subedar wanted to secure Sambhaji’s ships from the Portu- 
guese under the protection of the English Factory guns. The 
English could not stop the Portuguese but by persuasion. They 
feared that if they helped the Marathas they would anatagonise 
the Portuguese and while if they refused and the Portuguese 
came and burnt the Sambhaji’s ships at Carwar, not only the 
Company’s estates but their lives might even be endangered. 
They thought of remaining neutral as Merchants but they 
feared that Sambhaji was too giddy headed to relish their plea. 
Besides the rancour of the English ship President’s recent 
slaughter of his own men was boiling in his stomach and he 
was only waiting for a little more fire to flow it up, how soon 
God only knew. Sambhaji was not going to forget the recent 
Portuguese actions such as burning his men alive and destroy- 
ing Pagodas. Apart from this there was also another mortal 
enemy of the English namely Havildar Santaji Paula who was 
ready to affront the English as they refused him 100 pieces of 
broad cloth on credit, which they denied, as they were fully 
aware would not be recoverable. They were in a fix and hence 
wrote an express upland letter to Surat Council asking for their 
orders as to what they should do or stand on their own guard 
in which case they requested for additional Europe men from 
Surat for their defence. They made it however clear that no 
Topasses should be sent as they might be taken as Portuguese 
and do them more harm. They informed Surat Council that 
pending receipt of their orders they would stand on their own 
guard and even suggested that Carwar factory be removed to 
Honavar being too much afraid before hurt. However the 
Portuguese were cooled down by their defeat at Phonda and a 
new Subedar who was more friendly than the former came to 
Carwar.** 


Khem Sawant, ruler of Kudal, with two other rebels named 
Dulva Nayak of Phonda and Ram Dalvi had taken refuge in 
Portuguese territory and Sambhaji had promised to pardon 
them in Luso-Maratha treaty of January 1684. The 3 rebels 
mustered a force of 15000 men between them and with the active 
backing of Portuguese made Goa a safe BASE of their opera- 
tions and kept Canara in turmoil so that the Raja’s people 


Ke - . 226-33 
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were in a miserable condition in severa] parts of his country.%5 
In the same month the Desai of Kadra was in rebellion and had 
robbed some merchants and burnt several houses belonging to 
the Raja’s that is Sambhaji’s people and the Subedar with his 
people had been there and burnt his house and he had flown into 
the woods for refuge, but was daily expected to return and do 
more mischief, for he was assisted by the Dalvi, who was stil] 
in rebellion with the Desais about Phonda and those parts. *6 


European commodities were afraid to be brought into 
Sambhaji’s country by reason of his minister’s exactions, who 
not only took custom of importers but the native merchants 
too, with a peshcash exacted according to quality that is the 
rank of the person, which was really loss of importers from 
Europe.?” 


The Governor of Bombay Richard Keigwin therefore sent 
Captain Henry Gary and Thomas Wilkins as ambassadors and 
Rama Sinay as interpreter by whom it was proposed to have 
their Factories in Carnatak places. Finally an Agreement of 
total 11 articles was entered into and executed between Sambhaji 
and the English, in the fourth year of reign of Sambhaji in 
1684.88 


Article 4 reads... That if any robbery be made upon the 
English or their merchants that come into 
Sambhaji’s dominions, trading in mer- 
chandise the thief that shal] be taken shall 
be carried before the Subedar or Havildar, 
who shall cause restitution to be made 
doing justice uprightly. 

Article 5 reads... That the English shall pay 23% custom on 
their import but not on transport. 


Article 7 reads... That the English shall buy none of my 
people belonging to my dominions to make 
them either slaves or christians. 


With the Rajah down to the ploughman the infection of 
Peshcashing was so prevalent that nothing could be well done 


* F. R. 109 Carwar to Surat, 19 Feb. 1685. 

*° Oz. M.-118 Carwar to Surat, 8 Apr. 1685. 

87 F. Records Carwar, 4 Sept. 1683. 

** Orme MSS, Vol. 118, India Office Records, London. 
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without it. Near Carwar the ways were molested by the Dalvi 
Desai, one of Sambhaji’s revolted vassal. In January next the 
evil was aggravated. Carwar factory was under great trouble 
and the inland parts under sufficient unhappiness and misery 
from the continually robberies committed not only by the 
Raja’s own people in power, that in all places pressed severely 
on those that were under Government to supply the Raja’s 
wants and fill their own pockets, but likewise from considerable 
persons who had revolted against Sambhaji Raja and had 
become so strong that in his dominions there was little or no 
safety and at best a great deal of hazard.*? 


Samuel Mackrith, Factor No. 4 at Carwar was sent with 
5000 rials to Yellapur to make purchases of pepper. On the 
way he was robbed of his horse, baggage, servants and 5000 
rials. He walked on foot back to Carwar. Harbins No. 1 Factor 
protested to the Subedar and drew his attention to article 4 
of their Agreement with Sambhaji Raja and. made a show of 
removing the factory. The Subedar at once instituted inquiry 
and recovered all the goods with money and handed over to 
Harbins.*° Within a few months however after this incident 
Mackrith died on 14th December 1684 and it was suspected 
that the same culprits who stole his goods being frustrated must 
have poisoned Mackrith by the broker’s means. Harbins told 
Walsall so. 


In February 1685 the Moguls gained the fort and town of 
Carwar and extracted tribute from the Sonda Raja. In February 
1685 Carwar Factors wrote to Surat that Dharwar, Hubli, 
Gokak and many other places are already in the possession of 
Moguls.*! Dalvi and Desai joined Moguls. 


The prosperity of the English was an eyesore to the Portu- 
guese who in 1685 stirred Desais in Carwar and the Sondas in 
Chittakula to revolt against the English, and helped them with 
troops. But their attempt was unsuccessful. In 1690 owing to 
depression in Surat and Bombay, Carwar was very prosperous 
and traded directly with England. As commercial information 
Harris added that 3 ships had taken pepper at Calicut and 

39 0. C. 5461 & pp. 473/4, Aurangzeb, Vol. IV, Jadunath Sarkar. 


40 English Factories in India, New Series, Vol. III, p. 427, Sir Charles 
Fawcett. 
41 Carwar to Surat, Feb. 19, 1685. F. R. Surat 109. 
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Carwar without proceeding to Surat which would convey the 
merchants of that port that the English would make up the 
assortments independently of the goods they furnish from 
Carwar. The Portuguese attempts could not thwart the English 
booming trade at Carwar.*? 


COW SLAUGHTER ANNIHILATES ENGLISH 


Of all quadruped animals COW is considered by the 
Hindoos in India as the most sacred. It is generally worshipped 
daily in the morning for the whole year or at least for the 
Chaturmas or four months beginning from 11th day of bright 
half of the month of Ashadha to 11th day of bright half of 
month of Kartika and a special worship is offered on 12th day 
of dark half of Ashwin (October). The COW is believed to be 
the abode of all deities and Rishies. When it is pleased it is 
capable of giving any desired object and hence it is called 
‘KAMA DHENU’ or the ‘Desire Fulfiller Cow’. It is even 
worshipped by God Vishnu.*3 


Next to Carwar about 40 miles south by sea the English 
had a branch factory at Honavar port. In 1670 there were 18 
Englishmen there with John Best as their Chief. An English 
ship had arrived there to pick up pepper. The Captain of that 
ship had an English Bull dog which the Honavar Chief begged 
of him. He let him have it and John Best and other 17 English- 
men were passing through the town for an excursion to the Hill 
side. While passing on the way the English Bull dog killed a 
local cow which was donated to a Pagoda (temple). The priests 
of the temple raised a mob who murdered all the 18 Englishmen 
and the Bull dog. But some native sympathisers made a large 
grave and buried their bodies in it. On hearing of this incident 
the Carwar Chief of that time sent a Monumental Stone Epitaph 
to be erected on their grave with inscription thereon as under: 


“That this is the burial place of JOHN BEST with seven- 
teen other Englishmen who were sacrificed to the fury ofa 
mad priesthood and an enraged mob.” 


Thereafter the English never settled there again but were only 
buying pepper from that area.“4 
Ag “© Bombay Presidency Gazetteer, Vol. XV, Part IT. 
43 Folkore of the Konkan, Vol. II, Chapter IX, A. M. T. Jackson. 


“* English in Western India, P. 107, Phillip Anderson. & New Account 
of East Indies, Vol. I, p. 280, Captain Alexander Hamilton. 
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14 years after this incident at Honavar the English at 
Carwar had to face a similar ordeal. Two merchant vessels 
from England ‘Mexico’ and ‘China’ had simultaneously ar- 
rived at Carwar to load with pepper. Some of the Mexico’s 
men entered a local man’s house, took out a cow perforce and 
killed it for eating the meat, although these sailors were pre- 
viously warned by Harbins the Chief Factor of Carwar of that 
time that it was a great offence to kill a cow in those parts; 
as an illustration Harbins said that during the warfare with the 
Portuguese in Phonda, Sambhaji Raja, who was ruling over 
Carwar at the time of this incident had executed a Muslim 
Commander, one of his Grabbs and a favourite from Carwar, 
merely because he was a partner in killing a cow fairly and 
privately bought, which was a small crime to theirs. A mob 
of Hindoos was speedily collected and attacked the English 
with great ferocity. By presently applying piscashes Harbins 
cured the rupture. No sooner than this was accomplished, one 
of China’s men killed with a Muskett two Muslim boys of 
great parentage among the Raja’s Lascar, which Harbins 
feared was more of design than an accident. The result was 
that the Muslims also joined the Hindoos in a joint and more 
ferocious attack than the former. Harbins, who probably knew 
of the tragedy of the 18 Englishmen at Honavar remarked in 
his report to Surat Council ‘““God onely knows what the issue 
of it will be; we endeavour with all the demonstrations imagin- 
able of sorrow to prove it an accident. . . . If two first rate 
frigates had endeavoured to ruin us into danger and incon- 
veniences they could not have contrived it in two Patter Acts 
than those little fools of ships have done.” The wanton murder 
of Mohammedan boys and Hindus’ cow was a very serious affair 
for the isolated little band of Englishmen at Carwar. The Surat 
President John Child thought it might break up the factory at 
Carwar in the footstep of Honavar. ‘““We hope” he wrote “‘you 
have protested against the two Commanders and recom- 
mended making up their unhappy rupture . . . . by presents, 
but if you find that cannot be, but that you remain in danger 
of your lives and the honourable company’s estate in apparent 
hazard of being lost, in such case and upon no other account we 
give you the liberty to remove to the next port (which? Honavar 
equally dangerous and Rajapur already closed down?) fit for 
your settlement.” Finally the trouble seemed to have subsided 
as Harbins’ account showed a debit of 974 Pagodas under 
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heading “COW AND MONKEYS FOR PRESENTS IN 
SETTLEMENT”. They were only restrained from further 
violence by the expectation of a battle between Moguls and 
Marathas which fortunately kept them in a state of suspense 
and anxiety. From the above account of Harbins it could be 
concluded that the English had to pay penalty for killing 
monkeys as well in Carwar area.*5 


MONKEY SLAUGHTERS IN CARWAR ZONE 


The Hindoos treated the monkeys also with great veneration 
as they were descendants of Hanuman. The local Sonda Raja 
had built a temple of Hanuman in the thickest forest near the 
Lalguli falls which abounded with monkeys in large herds.*6 
The Queen of Sonda forbade killing of monkeys. The following 
account of travel of the Italian world tourist Dr. John Francis 
Gemeli Careri testifies that: 


“I started on 8th March, 1695 from Goa and entered the 
territory of a Pagan Prince called Sonda-Kirani-Karaja, 
lord of some villages of Canara, at Kakore. At night troops 
of monkeys came leaping from one tree to another and 
some of them with their young ones so close hugged under 
their belly that though we threw many stones at them we 
could not fetch down one nor did they fly any further 
from one tree to another. The inhabitants of these places 
being for the most part Gentils, they feed them and take 
care that they shall not be killed; so that being grown 
tame they walk freely with villages and even in the houses 
there and such incredible stories told of these creatures 
that it is no wonder some blind philosophers should allow 
beasts some sort of understanding.” 


“In the kingdom of Canara a Baboon taking kindness to a 
woman did so infest her father’s house, breaking all he found 
in it; that not knowing what to do, they at last permitted him 
to have carnal copulation with her and ever after to have free 
access to her. A Portuguese happened to pass that way and lie 
at night in the Pagan’s house where seeing a great Baboon came 
in, and make such a disturbance, he inquired into the meaning 
of it. The young woman’s father answered with a sigh, this 
creature has taken away my daughter’s honour and makes all 


“5 F. R. Surat 91, Carwar to Surat, 15 Sep. 1684. 
“© Karwar, p. 13, A. R. Nadkarni. 
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this noise when he does not find her at home. The Portuguese 
replied ‘why do you not kill it?” The peasant said he was a 
Gentil and that the Queen being of the same religion would 
punish him severely should he do it. The Portuguese without 
making more words of it waited till the beast came in and shot 
it, and the idolator to be punished, he carried it himself out of 
the cottage and buried it. The Portuguese was requitted for 
this kindness with a great quantity of rice, as he himself told 
me fifteen years after it happened’”’.*” 


Notwithstanding this prohibition of killing of monkey 
the English were still trading in monkeys. The following two 
letters from the English at Bombay and the English at 
Gombroon (Persia) will find of some interest: 


Letter dated 27th March, 1697 from Bombay to Gombroon 
(Persia.) 


‘‘We have wrote to Carwar about a wild man and they have 
returned us answer that there was never above two caught 
at that place; but they will use their utmost endeavour to 
procure one or two. We will also endeavour to get such 
a monkey as you write about.” 


Letter dated 22nd April 1697 from Gombroon to Bombay: 


“The king of Persia is still desiring a wild man if your 
Excellency etc. could procure one, it would be a very 
acceptable present to the king if it cannot be kept alive 
let it brought dead or the skin taken off and stuffed as 
your Excellency etc. shall think fit.”” 


From these letters and Harbins’ account it could be seen 
that Harbins had to pay penalties for killing monkeys as well. 


SLAVE TRADE AT CARWAR 


Under the Bijapur kingdom’s rule slave trade at Bijapur, Hubli 
and Carwar was freely transacted. Later under the Sonda 
Raja’s rule also this trade was allowed to be continued. How- 
ever when Shivaji took this country from Phonda to Mirjan 
he discouraged this trade by levying a heavy custom duty of 
12 Pagodas per head on their original price of 2 to 3 Pagodas 


47 Voyage Round the World, Part III, Book II, Chapter I, pp. 213-214, 
Dr. Gemelli Careri. 

48 Orme Vol. 120 GG, p. 253/33. 

«© Orme Vol. 119-H, p. 192/49. 
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per head.*° In 1683 even His Majesty King of England desired 
to have 3 Indian dwarf slaves, one male and 2 females, and 
placed a firm order on London East India Company at Surat, 
who in turn passed on the same order to their Carwar branch 
to furnish as soon as they could.*! Besides in 1684 an order 
was placed from Surat on Carwar for 10 male and 10 female 
Slaves. However since seeing such an exodus of his subjects 
from his dominion Shivaji’s son Sambhaji who was ruling over 
Carwar at that time executed a fresh trade agreement with the 
English. This agreement of 30 clauses was executed in 1684 and 
clause No. 18 stipulated “that the English shall buy none of my 
people belonging to my dominion to make them slaves or 
christians.” Sambhaji went two steps further than his illustrious 
father, who merely discouraged slave trade by enhancing 
custom duty; but Sambhaji totally abolished slave trade and 
further prohibited conversion of his subjects into either slaves 
or christians. Hence the Carwar factors reported to Surat that 
they were unable to execute their order but were only waiting 
for an opportunity of famine in Carwar-Hubli area when 
they might be able to buy some forced or distress sale of human 
beings who would prefer to be slaves to death from starvation. 


In February 1685 when the Moguls captured Carwar, 
owing to disturbed conditions the slaves could be had a Pagoda 
per head for a short period only. Being not in a position to get 
sufficient and regular supply of slaves from their Carwar 
branch the Surat factors again wrote to Carwar as under: 


‘We wrote you last year to have provided and sent us 10 
young men fit for labour as many females which was pro- 
bably neglected; PRAY remember us to furnish 20 or 40 
such persons if to be had cheap at most not to cost more 
than fifteen rupees a head but its not unlikely but you may 
obtain them much cheaper being such troubles we know 
at such times that they may be had at a Pagoda a head and 
we likewise desire you will keep in mind and be very dili- 
gent in procuring some dwarfs, males and females of as little 
stature as may be and as neat limbed handsome creatures 
as you can 2 or 3 pairs if you can light on many send them 
upto us and give the Captain a charge of females,” 


60 O.M. 118 Sarkar’s copies, F. R. Carwar to Surat, 5 June 1685. 
"| Orme Vol. —*°! pp. 15-6; F. R. Surat 91 (1684), p. 15 Surat to 
Carwar, 17th December, 1683. 


** Orme Vol. —[°* pp. 37-42; F. R. Surat 92 (1685) Surat to Carwar. 


CHAPTER 7 


SIEGE OF SONDAS 


ASTROLOGERS OF CARWAR 


A clan of Saraswat Brahmins from the Kashmir area who had 
migrated towards the south had settled down in Chittakula 
Carwar Zone. They had learnt the hereditary art of astrology 
from the Himalayan Sages in antiquity which was learnt from 
generation to generation by their descendants. The majority of 
local inhabitants of Carwar during those days and even now 
are Saraswat Brahmins descendants of that original clan 
migrated from Kashmir. The English Factors when in distress 
used to beg of them for any predictions on their riddles and 
hard problems they had to face during those days. Captain 
Alexander Hamilton, who had led the expedition against the 
Raja of Carwar in 1716, under the orders of the Governor of 
Bombay, has given an account of an Ace astrologer of Carwar 
in his book “New account of the East Indies’ which is repro- 
duced here in his own words verbatim: 


“There are a set of Brahmins in the country called BUTS; 
they study astrology and are in great repute about their 
innocent lives and prophecy. In 1684 one MOAM BUT 
(BUT MOAM =e 818) told surprising things to Walsel, 
Chief of English at Carwar. In spite of 3 years no 
English ship from Europe had called there; Walsel asked 
MOAM BUT if he could tell when a ship would arrive, 
and he musing a little while told him on that same day 40 
days which happened to fall out on Sunday one would 
arrive. The Chief told him, if his prophecy came true he 
would present him with a scarlet cloth to make a Coat. 
BUT MOAM told him after thanking him that neither of 
them would live to see her arrive and therefore advised 
Walsel to set his house in order and that to prove some 
part of the prophecy true, the BUT himself should die 
10 days after the day he prophesied, and that Walsel 
should die so many days after. Accordingly the BUT 
died, which put the other’s mind out of order, till the day 
of his death came, and that morning Walsel said, he 
believed the conjurer was out in his reckoning, for he 
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never was in better health in his days; but after dinner, 
he had an apoplectic Fit, that carried him off. And the 
ship’s Pinnace came ashore at the Factory gate that Noon 
that the BUT told she should arrive. The ship was ‘Mexico 
Merchant’ commanded by Captain Roger Paxton, whom 
I well Know.””! 


Another Ace Astrologer of 1878 to 1963 period was 
Vishweshwar Vigneshwar Gunishastri who gave remarkably 
accurate predictions to Mr. R. M. Maxwell, I. C. S. when 
he was Collector of Karwar. Later when Mr. Maxwell was 
promoted and became Sir Reginald Maxwell and taken up 
in the Viceroy’s Home Member Council and congratulated 
by Gunishastri he wrote the following letter from Delhi 
to him in 1939. 


Home Member Council. New Delhi, 9th January, 1939. 
Dear Mr. Gunishastri, Gokarn. 


I write to thank you for your kind congratulations which 
I must appreciate on the honour recently bestowed upon me. 


I always remember with pleasure my visits to Gokarn 
and am grateful for the kind sentiments which you have 
expressed. 


Yours faithfully 
Sd/- R. M. Maxwell 


In the year 1942 the Viceroy Lord Linlithgo and his 
Home Members Council were given a prediction that the 
Allies would be victorious in the second World War by 
Gunishastri on being consulted. Gunishastri had the rare 
distinction and honour of being allowed direct entrance and 
access to the Viceroy and the Home Members’ Council Hall 
during the war periods. Gunishastri had also given accurate 
predictions to Sir Akbar Hydari, and many V. I. P.s of his 
period. Sir Reginald Maxwell continued writing personal 
letters to Gunishastri even after his retirement from India 
from his residence in England till the latter's death in 1963, 
at the ripe age of 85 years.” 


* A new account of East Indies, Vol. I, p. 276 by Captain Alexander 
Hamilton. 


® Letter dated 24-5-1969 from Dr. P. V. Gunishastri. 
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The prediction of another Ace astrologer Ghanashyam 
Nagappa Joshi of 1885-1965 period was given to an Englishman 
T. R. D. Bell, Conservator of forest of Karwar District in the 
year 1914-15. Ghanashyam told Bell that he would be promoted 
to the next higher post within six months. Bell’s mind was not 
ready to believe in this particular forecast as the post he was 
holding in his department was already the highest one. But 
very soon Government created a new post of Chief conservator 
of forests in the Bombay Presidency to which Bell was assigned. 
Bell was so pleased of his new post that he granted Ghanashyam 
100 Khandies of best wood from the Canara Forests out of 
which Ghanashyam constructed his palacial house at Mayjali 
off the present Panaji Karwar Road, in 1916.2" The author had 
the privilege of his last Darshan on 17th July 1965 at 3-00 P.M. 
only 12 hours before he left this world for good. 


The fourth wellknown astrologer of Karwar was Ananda 
Sadaroba Telang who was being consulted by Dr. A. V. Baliga, 
Dr. V. M. Kaikini, Sir Vithal N. Chandavarkar and many 
other citizens of note of Bombay frequently. His accurate 
predictions thrilled every one. He died in 1954 in Bombay 
leaving behind his eternal name that will not perish in the dust. 
He was a Bachelor. 


SIEGE OF SONDA TERRITORY 


During the period of occupancy of Maratha region by Aurang- 
zeb and his forces the Marathas after the death or massacre of 
their King Sambhaji by Aurangzeb had perforce to live upon 
plundering and robbery of their neighbouring kingdoms. Early 
in 1697 the Marathas seized uplands Sonda territory as far as 
Ellapore destroying all before them. Ultimately the Sonda 
Raja paid a large sum to buy his peace and kept his country 
secure.? 

Since his treasury was depleted by the Marathas he could 
not give credit accommodation to the English for pepper and 
not only he demanded cash payments but also at enhanced 
rates to make up his losses. The English from Carwar com- 
plained to Bombay Factors that the Sonda Raja was very ill 
man and although his country produced a large quantity of 
pepper, through the distractions occasioned by Marathas’ 


4a. Letter dated 24-2-1969 from D. G. Joshi. 
3 Bombay Vol. 25(iii), F. R. Carwar to Bombay, March 8, 1697. 
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robbing and destroying, he was not inclined to sell any quantity 
of pepper to them.* They further complained to Bombay Office 
that he, the Sonda Raja, was so excessive in craving after 
money that he was about to sacrifice 12 men, 12 women with 
child to get 2 Pots of treasure which one of his Magicians told 
him lay buried near his palace. When a person was in despair 
the quack magician could easily trap him by lure of wealth. 


The Marathas came again to Carwar on 13th April 1698 
early morning at 4 A.M. by river with 22 Galvetts and landed 
about 300 men within half a mile of the English Factory, who 
presently plundered most parts of the town and Bazar carrying 
away all things of value met by them which was not heavy 
wounding several town people who being so suddenly surprised 
ran helter-skelter. Several men, women, children had their 
cars cut and torn for the little gold shake in them. The English 
Factory compound was presently full of all sorts of people 
who ran in for safety of their lives and brought what they 
could with them. Neither did the Marathas offer to come into 
their compound. Later about 2 men followed by 40 or 50 men 
from the Carwar Fort, who kept at a great distance firing their 
muskets at the Marathas, but hurt none of them! this they 
minded very little and leisurely walked to their Galvettoes, 
with the bounty they could carry after having wounded 4 or 5 
of the Rajah’s forwardest men and 2 boys and 2 girls as ransom. 
After this they went some leagues up the river and robbed some 
towns of some considerable quantity Batty and what other 
things these poor people had. The next night they went out of 
the river again without any opposition of the Rajah’s people, 
except a few muskets fired at them from the shore at a place 
where the river is narrow; at this the Raja was cruelly ex- 
asperated against the English because they did not fire at the 
Marathas, who did not come into their limit nor harmed any- 
thing that belonged to the English, falsely imagining and would 
not be persuaded but that they the English were the occasion 
of the Marathas’ doing this, although the English gave sufficient 
reasons to the Governors enough to convince any men of sense.® 


When the Sonda Raja refused to give pepper to the English 


“ Bombay to England, letter dated 30th October 1697 F.R. 


* Orme Vol. 119-R.P. 246/29; F. R. Bombay Vol. 27(II), p. 29; F. R. 
Bombay Vol. 27(III). 


* F. R. Bombay Vol. 28(II), pp. 10-11. 
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they negotiated with the Bhatkal and Honavar merchants for 
700 Candies of pepper at 20 Pagodas clear of all charges at 
which the Raja was much offended because he thought he would 
sell his pepper to them at 21 or 22 Pagodas per Candy, and 
because the 22 Galvetto boats of Marathas that came in the 
river Kali and landed 300 men at Carwar offered no manner of 
affront to the English incensed him and made him think that 
the English were confederates with Marathas and invited them 
there because they would not oppose their landing. The Rajah 
started drawing forces together resolving to assault the factory 
on which the Carwar factors requested Bombay Factors to 
send some vessels for assistance.” 


On 27th May 1698 the Carwar English Factors wrote in a 
post script to Bombay Factors as under: 


““Wee are now of sufficient strength to defend ourselves 
against all the forces Rajah can bring against us, but if 
wee force them to leave of this work they are about, wee 
must speedily have more wee believe the Rajah will not 
willingly engage in a warr with us because he knows it 
is in our power to bring the Sevagees into his country but 
if wee suffer all things quietly do wee have done hitherto 
there will be no end of our troubles.’’® 


The Sonda Raja Basava Ling took it into his head that asa 
result of being not given pepper to them by him, they were 
conniving with the Marathas to raid his country, his doubts 
being more aggravated by the recent behaviour of the Marathas 
with the English and vice versa in the raid of Carwar; so to 
prevent or control further repetition of such inroads into his 
territory he decided to build a strong new fort at the mouth 
of the river on the very site of the former castle of Chittakula 
which the Portuguese used to call Pir Fort. (Fortress do Piro). 
This news was quickly transmitted by English at Carwar to 
English at Bombay. So the Bombay Factors wrote back to 
Carwar on 24th June 1698 as under: 


“We are much concerned to hear that the Rajah has 
employed his subjects in preparing to build a fort about 
the place you mention for which he will have a plausible 


103 and 108 
7 Orme Vol. 155, pp. aed 


Bom. Vol. 15(1), pp. 2 & 5 F.R. 
8 Bombay Vol. 28(IV), pp. 9-10 F.R. 


7 OE, Vou o4,° NO. “6566 F.R.; 
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pretence for keeping the Sevagees (Marathas) from 
plundering his country. We are at a great loss what orders 
to give you concerning this affair for what we can find 
nothing in our Registeries to give us any sight into the 
conditions of Phirmaund (Farman) first granted to the 
Right Hon. Company by the King of Visapore or Sevagees, 
Coppy of which and all other material grants you should 
have sent us, besides tis at present a very unreasonable 
time for us to engage in a war for many reasons which you 
are not unacquainted with, therefore we should have you 
endeavour by all fair means possible to persuade them to 
desist, and are willing you should contact with the Raja 
for his pepper and which if we mistake not was about 400 
Cans. at the rate of 21 Pagodas the Candy clear of all 
charges and be at some charge of a piscash to effect it, 
if it can’t be done without for that a war will soon exceed 
that charge and more especially for the reasons before 
mentioned, but you may say that it will encourage them 
hereafter to do the same should they now desist to which 
we answer we hope then to be in a better condition to 
prevent them but now if all these extra-ordinary fair means 
will not do, then you must thereafter to hinder them by 
force and that we will send ships to take all his and if 
that will not do, then there will be a necessity to use force 
if you think you have a sufficient strength so to do, for 
no men can think that ever the Rt. Hon. Company would 
have been at the charge of building a fort there on such 
conditions as to be deprived of making use of their guns 
in their own defence or to suffer another fort to be built 
within half shot of yours to subject their estate and the 
lives of the servants to insatiable avarice and tyrannical 
will of the Rajah. 


This being the rainy season it is our opinion that they can 
do little ere it is over for that tho. they cover where they 
dig, we think their trenches will fill with water and so 
wholly prevent their building. 


But if we find by you next advices that you have occasion 
for her we will send her to you with what forces we can 
Spare as soon as the season will permit, which hope may be 
about the latter end of July, tho. not then without hazard. 


Twill be bad inviting the Sevagees to our assistance for 
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that we do no know but the Mogull may resent it, the 
Rajah paying him tribute and if they should come to your 
assistance twill only be in order to plunder and ravage 
the country and make themselves masters of it, who in 
time may be as troublesome as the Rajah.’ 


The English tried by various methods to desist the Rajah 
from building the new fort. But how to do it they would not 
know. They have expressed this in their letter dated 24th 
September 1698 from Bombay to Carwar: “‘But how to help 
it at present we do not know he having as we wrote you a very 
plausible pretence for building the fort for the defence of his 
country against the Sevagees (Marathas) but what we have 
consented to may in a great measure take of his pretence on 
that account tho. it is probable his design is as much to subject 
us to his avaricious inclinations as to secure his country there- 
fore to make him the more complyant you may threaten him 
that if he doth persist in molesting us by any acts of hostility 
we shall take all the ships of him and his subjects and shut up 
all his ports.’’!° 


Only a fortnight later on 10th October, 1698 the following 
letter was despatched from Bombay to Carwar: 


= building ... . he has just a pretence to defend his 


o' 6. € 6 “a 


country from the Sevagees...... 


The Rajah being now by what you write us seemingly 
resolved to build his fort about 2} miles below the factory 
he hope you will be able to accommodate matters on easier 
terms than his unreasonable demands and if boats may 
pass so freely as you write after his wooden (ironical ex- 
pression) fort is built, we have the less reason to be con- 
cerned at his building of it, especially seeing it may be so 
easily wrested from them, if hereafter there should be 
occasion so to do.””! 
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News was brought in Chittakula that Pundah was besieged 
by the Marathas and Desai together on 19th October 1698 and 
if that fort was taken by the Marathas who had 6000 men the 
Rajah’s (Sonda Raja’s) country was feared as good as lost. 
The Rajah having to face a greater enemy at his doors was now 
friendly with the English and allowed their boats pass the river 
Kali without checking. But the English knew that this good 
usage they could no longer expect once the storm which threa- 
tened them now was blown over. '2 


The Bombay Factors quickly informed their London office 
by their letter dated 31st October, 1698 as under: 


‘““At Carwar we have been embroyled a fresh with that 
insatiable avaricious Rajah, who began to build a fort 
about half Gun shot below the Factory by the side of the 
river which would have prevented the passage of any boats 
or vessels to or from the factory, on which we wrote the 
chief and factors there to endeavour by all their means 
possible with the help of a piscash to disuade from it but 
he would not hearken to any overtures till they sent the 
Benjamin... .”3 


The Bombay factors also wrote to Carwar on 7th Novem- 
ber 1698 as under: 


“The Rajah being in so great fear of losing his country, 
we presume he will desist from giving you any further 
trouble, but should the cause of that fear be removed tis 
possible as you write that he will again insist on his old 
demands, and if so, you have our directions how to act 
about the Rajah’s pepper.’’!4 


The Phonda castle belonged to the Moguls and the 
Marathas were trying to take it back from them; but due to 
variance at each other, the Desai of Sonda Raja, who was turned 
out in the woods, and the Maratha Desai were at variance with 


each other over the plunder they got; so that the siege of 


Bom. Vol. 28(IV), pp. 146-147 E.R. 
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8 Orme Vol. 155, p. i Bom. Vol. 15(I), pp. 106 & 108 F.R. 
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Phonda was neglected by them and they were fortifying an 
island off Honavar and had gone there with over 60 Galvettoes.'° 


In April 1699 when the Rajah was coming from Sonda to 
Carwar he got the news that the Marathas were entering the 
country about Carwar and burning and destroying all before 
them with about 12000 men horse and foot. He could bring 
only about 600 men as his force. So at last he made a six months’ 
truce with the Marathas by paying them 25000 Pagodas ready 
money, two very fine horses with gold trapings and an obliga- 
tion of 20,000 more Pagodas. The English were now again 
afraid that the Rajah would begin to build up the fort and stop 
their vessels entering the river. 


The island near Honavar fortified by Marathas was be- 
sieged by the Canarans with 5 ships, 18 Manchwas and 5000 
men as the island was within gunshot from main land. Later 
they increased their force upto 10 ships and 14 big Munchwas. 
Marathas tried to land but were repulsed each time with 30, 
40, or 50 men and one day over 100 men killed. The Marathas 
got further reinforcements of 16 Galvettoes from the north 
side but finally left for want of provisions and powder.'® 


ENGLISH UNITE FOR COMMON GOOD 


The year 1698 was an eventful year for the English who forgot 
their internal differences for their common good. The original 
LONDON East India company agreed to merge with a later 
formed competitive Company named the ENGLISH East 
India Company along with their assets of CARWAR, Anjengo, 
Tellicherry and Calicut etc., to eliminate competition amongst 
themselves and to counteract the Dutch, French, Portuguese. 
The new combine was known as ““THE UNITED COMPANY 
OF MERCHANTS OF ENGLAND TRADING TO THE 
EAST INDIES.””!’ 


18 Bom. Vol. 28(V), pp. 232-3 F.R. 
16 Bom. Vol. 29, pp. 18-19 F.R. 
17 English in Western India, p. 90, Phillip Anderson. 


CHAPTER 8 


DOWNFALL OF THE ENGLISH 


In 1701 the year to begin the 18th Century Carwar Factory 
continued as belonging to both the above companies at their 
UNION and therefore the volume of business turnover in- 
creased rapidly and ships in larger numbers with shorter fre- 
quency moved to and fro Carwar. The forts at Carwar and 
Kadra were situated in hinterlands at 3 and 14 miles respectively 
beyond the site of English Factory at Carwar. This gave English 
a very good protection from any attacks from hinterlands as 
these forts were garrisoned with Horse and Foot soldiers. On 
the other hand from the sea sides they had free openings. They 
used to bring in goods freely without paying or evading as far 
as possible the import duty and exporting likewise goods with- 
out paying or evading export duty. Apart from this as per 
Sonda Raja the English were confederates with the Maratha 
Pirates who used to come and raid the town and Bazar place 
at Carwar, by entering in to the river from sea side opening. 


The Sonda Raja had already begun the construction of the 
new Fort at the mouth of the river Kali on the site of former 
PIR FORT. He began acceleration of the building activities. 
He also thought it advisable to build another controlling fort 
on the island of Kurumgad in the sea whereby he could control 
the movements of all foreign ships. The first control of entry 
was at Kurumgad which was to be well fortified, the second 
was at the mouth of river from the new Fort and the third was 
from the Hillock of Saverpoi where he built a strong house of 
ammunitions and posted his Cannons. There was to be regular 
signalling from Kurumgad to Sadashivgad the socalled new 
fort at the mouth of the river and then to the Saverpoi hillock 
and vice versa at the time of each entry and exit of Foreign 
ship. New watch towers were also to be built at the top of the 
Sadashivgad fort because of its great height from which a clear 
long range view of all ships moving in Chittakula-Carwar Zone 
could be had in advance of entry of each ship for sentries to be 
in alert at a moment’s of signal given. To provide for the build- 
ing material at Kurumgad he demolished in 1705 the fort at 
Kadra and out of its materials he built the fort of Kurumgad., 
This fort of Kadra was originally built in 1610 by the Bijapur 
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General Sherif-ul-Mulk whom the local folk used to call 
Sarpanmalik in their own language.' After the completion of 
that fort Raja Basava Ling continued building his other fort 
at the mouth of the River which he named later on completion 
as Sadashivgad. For building this fort he demolished the other 
fort in the Nandwal Hills built again by the same Biyyapur General 
Sherif-ul-Mulk in 1610 which was known by the local people 
as Nandwal Fort but the English used to call it as the ‘“‘Castle 
of Carwar’’ (Vide Dr. Fryer’s travel account) being nearer to 
their factory. Mr. Pattle was the Chief of Carwar English Factors 
in 1698 when the construction of these two forts were begun. 


KANHOJI ANGRE THE SEA PIRATE ARRIVES 


With the brisk activities of the English at Carwar after their 
amalgamation of two companies, Kanhoji Angre the Maratha 
Sea Pirate extended his activities now in Carwar Sea sides. 
In 1687 the East India Company at Surat had shifted their 
Head Office from Surat to Bombay. All activities on the west 
coast began from Bombay and Angre was at Alibag (Kolaba) 
not far from Bombay. He was now intercepting all English 
ships on the west coast from Bombay to Tellicherry to the 
south. In April 1703 he captured a boat of 600 bales of fine 
rice belonging to the compound people of the English at 
Carwar, which came under convoy of Harvey’s ‘KETCH’' 


In February 1706 he captured a ship of men belonging to 
Mr. Milday and the Company’s broker at Carwar. In the same 
year he captured another ship “Monsoon” in Carwar waters.’ 


John Harvey who had succeeded Pattle as Chief of Carwar 
was now firmly established at Carwar where the English had 
established a ship building yard as well because of the fine 
timber they could have from the Canara forests. In 1709 Captain 
Gerard Cooke arrived with his ship ‘Loyal Bliss’ at Carwar 
after six months’ stay on high seas. Captain Cooke had brought 
with him his 13 year old daughter Catharine. Harvey was 60 
and Catharine was 13. Besides, Harvey was deformed although 
he had lot of money. He was so much taken up by Catharine’s 
charm that he even forgot to report to the Bombay Office the 


1 Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol. XV, Part IT. 

1A Surat Vol. 117 (1), pp. 34-5 Carwar to Surat, 13 April, 1703 F.R. 

2 Letter dt. 1st March 1707, from Sr. John Gayers to London & Barrett 
to London. 
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arrival of ‘Loyal Bliss’ which had remained on high seas for 
a long time and feared to have been drowned or lost. He was 
seriously reprimanded by Bombay Council for this behaviour 
later. Harvey proposed to Cooke for Catharine and in spite of 
his deformity and old age too lured by his wealth Cooke accep- 
ted his proposal and within a fortnight Catharine was wedded 
to him (22 October 1709); ‘Loyal Bliss’ sailed for Calcutta leav- 
ing this couple to make good time at Carwar. Soon thereafter 
for a honeymoon trip this couple came to Bombay when there 
were about 28 English ladies in Bombay who began to whisper 
and sneak at this couple. Thomas Chown and William Gyffard 
two youths of Bombay Factors showed their attention to Mrs. 
Harvey during their sojourn at Bombay. In December 1711 
Mr, & Mrs. Harvey returned to Carwar. Only 4 months after Mr. 
John Harvey died at Carwar leaving 15 year old Mrs. Harvey to 
straighten his business affairs. Mr. Chown was posted as Chief 
of Carwar in his place and he married now Mrs. Harvey of 15. 
On 3rd November 1712 Carwar factors despatched ‘Mary 
Yatch’ and ‘Ann Ketch’ laden with 239 Candies of Pepper. 
On Board the ‘Mary Yatch’ were the Chowns (Mr. & Mrs.) 
who ran into Kanhoji Angre’s Convoys although escorted by 
‘Defiance’ of 14 guns frigate and Bombay Governor’s own 
personal armed Yacht. Angre shot the masts of both ‘Mary 
Yatch’ and ‘Ann Ketch’ who both after exhausting all their 
ammunitions tried to escape back to Carwar but were pursued 
by three Gurabs and three Galvetts of Angre and captured 
totally. In February 1713 Angre returned ‘Ann Ketch’ and 
promised to restore ‘Mary Yatch’ if the English would send for 
her as she was considerably damaged, both without their cargo 
in addition to Rs. 30,000 as ransom for Mrs. Chown, whose 
husband Mr. Chown having died of his wound he received in 
the fight, on board the Yatch. Within 2 months ransom money 
was paid by Bombay Council and on 22nd February 1713 she 
was back to Bombay from Angre’s custody. William Gyfford 
25 was then married to Mrs. Chown of 18. Gyfford was now a 
Supercargo, a prize post which gave excellent opportunity for 
private trade. After 2 years he was posted as Chief Factor at 
Anjengo in the domain of Rani of Attinga about 100 miles 
from Cape Comorin. Gyfford was massacred by the natives at 
Anjengo on 11 April 1721.3. Mrs. Gyfford lost 3 husbands in 
114 years. 


* Bombay to London, Letter dt. 31-1-1713 & 10-11-1713, F.R. 
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By 1715 Raja Basava Ling completed the Fort at the mouth 
of the river in all respects and named it after his father’s name 
SADASHIVGAD. Because of the magnanimous fort now built 
in this area the name of town of Chittakula was supplanted as 
Sadashivgad from 1715 onwards, by all people local as well as 
Foreigners except the Portuguese who however continued to 
call this town as ‘Cintacola’ and the new fort also by the name 
of the old fort Pir Fort ‘Fortaleza do Piro’ or ‘Fortress do 
Piro’ in their Portuguese records till their regime in India. 


Dr. Francis Buchanan the English traveller in his travel 
Memoirs “‘Maisur and Canara Vol. III p. 186’ writes that 
Sadashivgad was built by Sonda Raja Sadashiv. He has been 
blindly copied by some authors of later periods. This cannot 
be correct for the following reasons. 


1. Letters dated 24th June 1698 and 10th October 1698 from 
Bombay to Carwar factors by the English clearly state 
“We are much concerned to hear that the Rajah has 
employed his subjects in preparing to build a fort about 
the place you mention... . . about 2} miles below the 
factory and he is seemingly resolved to build the fort.” 


2. Rajah Sadashiv died in 1697 and since the above cor- 
respondence started in 1698, it clearly shows that Sadashiv 
was dead at that time. He could not have even started the 
construction before his death and completed by his son, 
after his death. It is his son Rajah Basava Ling who began 
the construction in his own regime and completed during 
his regime by 1715. 


3. It was customary for all Hindoos of those days and even 
now that whosoever builds a new structure he names it 
by his deceased father to perpetuate his memory. 


4. The second Sadashiv Raja, son of Basava Ling could not 
have possibly built it as he was not born between 1698 
to 1715, in which case any one could put up the argument 
that Basava named it after his son Sadashiv or the second 
Sadashiv built this fort. He was not also capable of build- 
ing such fort as the Portuguese called him ‘SADASHIV 
VOROSADA’ meaning a weakling given up to luxury 
only. Finally when he was attacked by Haidar’s general 
he like a coward ran into Portuguese territory as a refugee 
for shelter. 
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5. Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. X, p. 289 states that according to a 
local manuscript Sonda Raja Basava Ling built the fort 
in 1715 and named it as Sadashivgad. 


6. Dr. Buchanan visited Kadra in 1801 when Kadra was in 
ruins. From the Sonda Geneaology given by Dr. Buchanan 
himself it is proved that Raja Sadashiv (senior) died in 
1697. The junior Sadashiv’s period is given as 1745 to 
1763. So it can be safely concluded that Dr. Buchanan as 
a sight seeing passing traveller must have merely surmised 
from the identity of Raja Sadashiv’s name with that of 
this fort that Fort Sadashiv was built by Raja Sadashiv. 
He had not taken care to check up the dates of both Sada- 
shivas with the dates of construction and completion of 
this Fort Sadashivgad. It was his mere surmise. A similar 
misconception due to identical names is caused by surmis- 
ing that Raja Shivaji built this fort of Sadashivgad in 
North Kanara District. In order to clarify all doubts 
mention must be made here of that another fort ‘SADA- 
SHIVGAD’ built by Shivaji in the Satara District. In 
1675 Shivaji again began hostilities with Moguls, and 
Moropant, Shivaji’s general, retook several of the forts 
near Junnar but again failed in an attempt on Shivner. 
Shivaji also regained the forts between Pannala and Tattor 
but while he was occupied in the Konkan with the siege 
of Phonda the forts were retaken by the Deshmukhs of 
Phalton and Malawade acting for the King of Bijapur. 
Next year Shivaji again recovered them and in order to 
strengthen his holds on the country and to prevent future 
inroads by the Jagirdars in his neighbourhood he built 
the intermediate forts of Vardhangad, Bhushangad, 
SADASHIVGAD and Machhendragad in early 1676 to 
have a chain of connection. Although of no great strength 
they were judiciously chosen to support the intermediate 
posts and to protect the highly productive tracts within 
the frontiers which they embraced.‘ 


From the main range of Mahadev Hills in Satara District 
three spurs stretch forth. One of these spurs has three fortified 
hills, Vardhangad in north 8 miles east of Koregaon, SADA- 
SHIVGAD near 3 miles from Karad and about 30 miles south 
of Vardhangad, and Machhendragad which is 12 miles south 


‘ History of Marathas, Vol. I, 1826 Edn., p. 269, James Grant Duff. 
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of Sadashivgad. This fort SADASHIVGAD was built in early 
1676 that is 39 years before the fort SADASHIVGAD of North 
Kanara District in the town of Chittakula was built by Raja 
Basava Linga. The Sadashivgad in Satara District stands on a 
round topped hill at the western end of a spur which juts from 
the eastern wall of the valley. The sides are bare and rocky and 
the fort easily climbed by a mile long path. The English army 
after capturing one after another fort arrived at Karad on 14th 
May 1818. The garrison at Kole and Sadashivgad abandoned 
those places before the arrival of the English army knowing 
full well that resistance was futile before the English long range 
artillery. There is a temple there inside the fort still where an 
annual fair is held.° 


The Fort of SADASHIVGAD in the town of Chittakula 
on the north bank of river Kali at its mouth is on the other side 
of modern Karwar. It was built by Basava Ling Raja, the sixth 
in Sonda Geneaology, and is situated on the top of the Pir 
Hill by the western side of Pir Karimuddin’s tomb built by the 
King of Abyssinia. From 1715 onwards after thismagnanimous 
fort was built the name of the town of Chittakula was supplanted 
by the name of this fort, namely Sadashivgad which is continued 
till this day. The previous fort built by Bijapur King in 1505 on 
this very site was called by the Portuguese and the local folks 
as Fortress do Piro and Pirgad respectively from 1665 onwards 
till 1715. But when this new fort was named as Sadashivgad 
local folk changed over to the new name. But the Portuguese 
were more orthodox and stuck to the old name ‘Fortress do 
Piro’ to this new fort as well till their regime in India. 


This new fort is situated on a 220 ft. high Hill commonly 
called as Pir Hill surrounded by a wall of 20 ft. height and 6 ft. 
thickness encircling ten acre area. Walls have got peep holes, 
openings for guns and cannons, surrounded by a moat. There 
is a south base water fort, also an upper Bahale Killa and a 
a deep well of very large circumference inside the fort. There 
is temple of Durgamma midway on climbpath. The fort had 
a big observatory at the topmost point to detect the movement 
of every ship entering in or out of the river Kali. On the eastern 
side of Pir Karimuddin’s tomb was built a strong House to 
keep gunpowder and other explosives with two cannons on each 
5 Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol. XIX, pp. 8, Ll, Vol. II, Part II, 

p. 595. 
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side. There was a regular signalling from Kurumgad to Sada- 
shivgad and Sadashivgad to Saverpoi Hillock which the 
local people called as Savargad. There was no Gad or Fort 
here but a comparatively small round shaped Strong House 
which could be seen from the picture of 1768 drawn by a Portu- 
guese Artist at the time of Siege of Fortress do Piro (Portuguese 
name for Sadashivgad) by the Portuguese which is still pre- 
served in Evora’s library in Portugal and of whicha photo copy 
was brought from there by Dr. P. S. Pinsurlekar and given 
to the author for publishing in this book, vide Plate No. 4. 
Please read the Portuguese inscriptions with English 
translations also. The earliest Portuguese followed by Haidar 
Ali, Tipu Sultan, Marathas and finally the English fought wars 
after wars besieging this fort from 1510 to 1799 period as this 
Fort commanded and controlled the entire trade of the Deccan 
Plateau. 


After the Sonda Raja’s battery of fort Sadashivgad was 
completed the English found themselves as prisoners within 
the Chittakula-Carwar Zone and no ships could enter the river 
Kali or move out of it without the Sonda Raja’s signalling. 
On top of it they were bereft of protection of their Factory from 
Bandits of hinterland as the two forts at Kadra and Carwar 
which were regularly garrisoned were also pulled down. After 
the English were plundered by the Moguls at Carwar in 1685 
they had fortified their Factory with 2 bastions and some small 
cannons for their own defence. But, said Captain Hamilton 
later, “‘he who built it and fortified it there where it was had no 
great foresight in choosing his ground for it ought to have 
been built in a place of free communication with the sea, but 
now it stood a league from it; and in Anno 1718 the Rajah 
showed them their error and built batteries at the mouth of 
the river so that the factory was nothing but a general prison 
which by dearbought experience they found in a war they had 
with him.’’6 


° New Account of East Indies, p. 266, Vol, I, Captain Alexander 
Hamilton. 


CHAPTER 9 


SIEGE OF CARWAR 


When George Taylor, who was the chief factor of Carwar 
factory, in 1716, saw that the demolition of Nandwal fort 
endangered their very existence at Carwar and further the 
movements of their ships to and fro Carwar were now controlled 
by the Raja, he got wild and lost his balance of mind. He 
pretended to be the lord of the Manor in appropriating a 
Wreck of the Nandwal Fort, to his own use that was cast away 
about 4 miles from their factory. The Raja could not bear 
to be so bare facedly affronted in his own dominions, by tenants 
that would hear no reason.! The English were only merchants 
concessionaires at Carwar on certain trade privileges granted 
to them. George Taylor had no right to tamper with the assets 
of local Raja in the latter’s own dominions. The local Raja 
Basava Ling came out with full force in readiness to assault 
the English who frantically sent an express letter to Governor 
Boone at Bombay, for a speedy assistance. 


At Surat, Bombay and Carwar where the Company had 
ship building yards ships of war were ordered to be built 
with all possible speed by Boone in 1716. Only a few months 
before, an expedition was sent by Boone in April 1716 to 
Vengurla against the Dutch under Weeks commander of 
Navy and Stanton commander of landing party. This expedi- 
tion had ended in a fiasco. Weeks was sacked and Captain 
Alexander Hamilton a Privateer who had recently shown a 
great skill and courage in a naval expedition against Muscat 
Pirates was specially engaged by Boone for expedition at 
Carwar and was designated as Commander in Chief and given 
a special rank of Commodore. In September 1716 the squadron 
of English fleet along with some Topassees from the island 
of Bombay sailed for Carwar with full vigour. Boone had 
taken special care to see that this expedition would not fail 
like the Vengurla expedition against the Dutch. The Raja of 
Carwar Basava Linga had already besieged the factory since 
two months before the English Fleet had reached there. Boone 


1 New Account of East Indies, Vol. I, p. 266, Captain Alexander 
Hamilton. 
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had also made arrangement to see that supplies of rice and 
other provisions would be made available from Goa to the 
landing forces and he was hopeful because he had engaged 
Topassees (Portuguese and Indian mixed blood people) as well 
in this fleet. 


When the English fleet from Bombay arrived at Carwar 
the seas ran so high on the shore that there was great difficulty 
of landing in the teeth of an enemy who had ten times their 
numbers, so that the first attempt of landing was unsuccessful 
by their men’s neglect and disobedience to the orders they 
had received and about four score of their bravest men were 
cut off and some taken prisoners by the Raja’s men. But about 
six weeks later the English had some revenge on their enemy 
in an engagement on the side of a hill among thick bushes. 
The enemy being on a higher plane began their fire at day 
break to beat the English from a spring of fresh water close 
to sea; but their small vessels lying near the shore to cover 
about 400 men that lay to guard the water, fired with so great 
success that in an hour’s time, they were obliged to run and 
leave nearly 200 dead in the woods and their men pursued 
them in their flight and did further execution on them. The 
English were daily expecting more forces and did not offer 
the enemy a battle because of their greater numbers and 
the want of fighting experience which their own men lacked.2 
But they harassed the enemies at nights in burning villages, 
for there was little to plunder and at seas they took some vessels 
laden with salt going to their enemies and three ships of the 
Raja coming from Arabia with 140 horses which created as 
much trouble to find provisions and water for their horses. 
However the English got reinforcements of 2250 men more. 
The Raja’s men raised some batteries in the strand to hinder 
their landing; and the English took two of the prizes and then 
shot proof above water and laid them ashore at high water 
to batter their batteries and keep the enemy at a distance 
with their great shot till their own men landed and were drawn 
up. Each of their floating batteries were covered with a frigate 
of 20 or 24 guns. When all was ready they landed 1250 men 
without the least hindrance from the enemy, for they were 
preparing to flee to the woods; but their fresh water land 
officers were so long in drawing up their men in a confounded 


* New Account of East Indies, Vol. T. p. 266, Captain Alexander 
Hamilton. 
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hollow square, that the enemy took courage, and with horse 
and foot soldiers came running towards the men of the English 
firing and wounding some as they marched in their ranks, 
seeing which their Commandant pulled off his red coat and 
vanished. Some others, as valiant Captains as he, took example 
and left their posts and then the soldiers followed and threw 
down their arms. In this single encounter the English lost 
about 250 men and the Raja’s men about | horse and a few 
men relatively very small. The floating batteries of the English 
would not permit the Raja’s men to pursue them so that about 
80 soldiers went on the field of battle and brought on board 
about 200 stand of arms most of them loaded. 


Gurab Allarke belonging to the inhabitants of Bombay 
flying with English colours on her voyage off the island of 
Cape Ramas was captured with her cargo by Raja’s men 
(January 16, 1717); Ship Elizabeth under commanding Capt. 
Tho. Fern bound for Bengal was unfortunately driven ashore 
by stress of weather about 2 leagues north of Carwar and on 
receiving the advice the Carwar English fleet sent them assis- 
tance of 45 European soldiers, peons and Lascars aggregating 
200 under Lieut. Fotheringham and John Shaw and with 30 
bags of treasure. About 300 of Raja’s men who lay in the 
ambush set upon them and fired 20 rounds killing 2 Europeans 
and one Lascar, and wounding several others and fought 
them all the way to the river’s mouth. The English returned 
back at about 2 o’clock with only 14 bags of the said treasure. 
Later 5 of their men who had made their escape into the woods 
arrived with 3 bags of treasure. The Chief wrote letters of 
Protest to the Rajah (May, 25, 26, 28, 1717). However on 
30th again the Captain with 15 Europeans coming from the 
ship to the factory were taken prisoners and taken into Sadashiv 
Fort, when the Chief again demanded the prisoners to the 
Subedar. A letter was received the next day (31st) from the 
Subedar who refused to deliver their men and further robbed 
all the people belonging to the English and stopped all letters 
and provisions coming to the factory; finding they were so 

*hard upon them and by their proceedings they could expect 
nothing but war. Therefore the English Chief called the Com- 
mander and Officers of the Frigate ‘REVENGE’ and their 
merchants together in their compound and asked their advice 


3 New Account of East Indies, Vol. I, p. 266, Captain Alexander 
Hamilton, 
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what they thought the best to be done at that time. They all 
agreed that it is the best way to endeavour to make a breach in 
Carwar Fort and to take possession of it which wil] be the only 
way to oblige the Raja to give them satisfaction ; but before they 
make any attempt the Chief should write to the Governor 
of Anjediva to know if he would assist them with any men 
and that they should wait for the Raja’s answer to the letter 
of protest of 28th instant written to him to see if he would 
give any satisfaction. On June Ist the English received the 
answer from the Governor of Anjediva to the Chief’s letter 
wrote to him on 31st May 1717 wherein he told them that 
it is not in his power to give them any assistance. On the 3rd 
June 1717 an advice was received at the factory that the Raja 
had stripped and imprisoned the English broker, shroffs, 
Servants at Sunde and seized all the Company’s and their 
merchants’ effects there and whatever belonged to the English 
and that his general with about 400 men. were upon the road 
coming against the English and that orders to take the factory 
and with all persons therein if they resisted. They all summoned 
again the commander, officers, merchants and everybody 
at the factory and asked them what they thought was the best 
course to be done to prevent the Raja’s villainous designs. 
All agreed that to make a breach in their fort was the best 
way before they arrived from Sunde. Accordingly at 12 o’clock 
the English began to batter the fort with two 12 pounders 
and three 6 pounders and continued firing till 3 o’clock and 
battered it very much but finding the walls were of a soft 
stone and that their shots made no greater holes than their 
own circumference and that it would require a great deal of 
more powder and ball to make a breach than they expected 
and considering it would be a long time before they could 
get a supply of ammunition they desisted in that point and 
sent and cut down about 500 cocoanut trees belonging to the 
Circars, and a Subedar who first assaulted their people coming 
from the ship and by whose means chiefly these troubles were 
brought. The English sent an express letter on 4th to the 
Governor and Council of Bombay advising them of the troubles 
they were involved in by the Pinaticale means of the Sunda 
Raja. On the 13th June 1717 the Raja’s forces fired from the 
Fort at Carwar and from the fort of the Hill (Sadashivgad) 
to the eastward; they hit the English factory several times with 
9 or 12 pounds shots but did not do them any damage except 
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killing one man. The English finished a platform that they 
had made upon three Galvetto and upon it mounted 3 guns, 
SIX pounders waned it and sent it down the river and fired 
several shots at a Pagoda (Pir Karimuddin’s tomb) where the 
enemy’s forces were encamped and at the Peer Hill at the river’s 
mouth when they were beginning to fortify and had brought 
several of the ships Guns there. On the 17th June 1717 the 
Raja’s men began to fire upon the English from a point to the 
river side about the distance of Muscatt shot where they had 
entrenched themselves in the night time and fortified themselves 
with baskets filled with earth of about 9 ft. high and 6 ft. 
diameter. This was a great annoyance to the English as they 
were Closely besieged and could not go out either by land or 
water; they thought it best way to keep the river open so long 
as they could and therefore they resolved to attack the battery 
and endeavour to bring their guns and destroy their works 
and they sent down their float upon which they had mounted 
5 guns with Captain Woodward and 30 men in it. Lieut. John 
Shaw and Fotheringham with 40 soldiers in a Galvett and 
60 peons by land at 3 in the afternoon they began the attack 
which continued 3 hours with a continuous fire on both sides; 
they threw several shallos into their battery but could not drive 
them out and were obliged to retreat in which they lost 2 
Europeans and 2 Topassees whose heads the enemy cut off 
and brought up on the Highways to terrify others. Lt. 
Fotheringham and eleven others were wounded. On 18th 
finding the enemy approaching them with their great guns 
the English thought the best way to prevent them coming 
nearer aright round the factory so far as they could do and 
resolved to cut down the cocoanut trees and burnt all the houses 
near their compound and advised the Bombay Governor 
of their plight and situation. Considering it would take a long 
time to get assistance from their Bombay Factors they thought 
it advisable to approach the Portuguese again for succour 
notwithstanding the fact they were already refused succour 
by the Anjediva Governor before. The Chief wrote to the 
Archbishop of Goa who acts as Viceroy to beg his assistance 
and acquainted him of the troubles they were in and how 
closely the enemy have besieged them with their great guns 
and that they were sure of being cut off by the time they could 
get relief from Bombay unless the Portuguese could relieve 
them. On 25th their enemy raised a Battery at a place called 
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Cotten Cun to their southward when they brought 2 Guns 
each of which was a 12 pounder which they brought from 
the eastward and now kept a continuous fire upon them from 
the East, South and West. On July Ist they wrote a frantic 
letter to the Governor and Council at Bombay and sent them 
copies of previous 2 letters also. On 5th July the enemy took 
possession of a small hill to the southward about pistol shot 
from them and in spite of all resistance they could make they 
fortified it and mounted three guns there and raised a Battery 
where they mounted these Guns about the same distance to 
the westward of them; now the English began to put up 
cocoanut trees round their southernmost part and bastion 
the south and west side of the factory to break the force of 
enemy’s shots. They planted Guns round their compound 
hedge and fortified it in the best manner they were able; now 
the enemy fires were very brisk upon them and what damage 
they did upon the English during day time they repaired in 
the night time. On 17th the English received a letter from the 


Archbishop of Goa and that the enemy’s forces are now 
increased to 1500 men. On ISth July the English received 
advice from Rama Senay a merchant in Goa that he was 
willing to do them all the service that lay in his power and 
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troop of 300 men. This force was too small to attempt coming 
to their factory by crossing into the river and waited till the 
remainder of the forces from Bombay joined them. On Septem- 
ber 9th the English received the advice that the Karnatak 
Raja was sending assistance to the Sonda Raja upon which 
the English Chief wrote to him and told him that he had 
heard that he was preparing people to join their enemy and if 
he did it would create a war between the English and him who 
had always been their very good friend and therefore he would 
desist from his designs. He also wrote to a merchant friend 
in his country that if he found the Carnatic people were coming 
to bribe the Subedar to detain them 10 to 15 days before which 
they expected the remainder of their forces from Bombay and 
then they would not fear them. The Goa provisions and rice 
as arranged by Boone before the expedition started were also 
not forthcoming. So ship ‘THOMAS’ was sent to Mangalore 
for bringing rice to the English forces. As ill luck would have 
it, it was besieged by Angre’s five vessels while being loaded 
with paddy for troops engaged in the Carwar siege. However 
beyond ransacking ‘Thomas’ from end to end for treasure no 
insult was offered and the Captain Clement Downing could 
go back to Carwar with enough of paddy for the troops (1717). 
On September 12th 1717 arrived the Frigate Brittania and 10 
other vessels with Captain Alexander Hamilton Commodore 
and about 300 men and designed to land at Cone at the river’s 
mouth, but through mismanagement, part of the people, 
landed with their ammunition and arms wet and were defeated 
with the loss of 2 Galvettoes and about 60 men, Captain Blackett 
Midford with 5 Europeans and 47 Topassees taken as prisoners, 
the latter were sent off to the Portuguese country with their 
noses cut off by the enemy; at 12 noon the enemy stuck up the 
5 Europeans heads in the trenches nearest to the English and 
warned them that this was their fate while fighting against 
themselves and they should expect the same fate in a short time. 
This terrified the English so much that 15th September a letter 
from Captain Midford came informing them that the General 
‘is willing to treat with them about PEACE and now they 
have a cessation of arms and messages sent to and fro, though 
nothing of moment was transacted. On 21st instant the 
Commodore got liberty of the General to send Lt. Draper 
and Lt. Walker to them whom they acquainted with their 
circumstances, transaction affairs were and with their proposals 
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for coming to a PEACE. On the 24 September 1717 they sent 
Lt. Fotheringham and their broker to the General of the 
enemy with their articles for PEACE which were as under viz:— 


Ist 
2nd 


3rd 


4th 


Sth 


6th 


7th 


8th 


9th 


10th 


That all prisoners be released. 


That they deliver up all the people that have run from 
them. 


That they deliver up all the effects belonged to the 
Company merchants and others in their compound. 


That they deliver up the ship and the vessel taken at Cape 
Ramas with the two Galvetts & all the goods money 
Stores & armes and everything that belonged to them. 


That they demolish their fortifications at the Peer and 
all others made since the beginning of War. 


That they permit us to enlarge our compound so farr 
as gun shott. | 


That the Raja contract with them for 1000 Candys 
of pepper. 

That they pay 300 Pagodas with interest due to the 
Company for so much rent upon an Oart at Curry bogg 
(Kodibag) wch (which) part the Raja took from the 
Company. 

That Lucksinay pay his debt of 100 Pagodas with 
interest wch (which) was lent to his servant Dut Seney. 


That they be allowed to trade and traffick in his country 
as formerly without molestation according to the tenor 
of their Phirmaunds. 


In answer to the above mentioned articles the Raja sent 
counter demander as under viz: 


Ist 


2nd 


3rd 


SEPTEMBER 24TH 


That you like merchants pay all customs and respect 
the custom house Officers. 


That you deliver the ship money and goods which was 
Cast away. 


That for the future if any ship or vessel be cast away 
the English shall make no demands. 
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4th That for any passport for ships or vessels belonging 
to two Rajas’ country you shall take no money. 


Sth That no boats shall go on board any foreign ships 
without leave. 


6th That you demolish all the fortifications of the Compound 
and take away the Guns before the factory. 


7th That there shall be not above 10 Guns in the factory 
and them but small. 


8th That the Company pay the charges of the warr and 
for making peace shall pay 5000 Pagodas and 25 Guns. 


These demands were however found very unreasonable 
and therefore the English resolved to delay coming to a PEACE 
and sent copies of their demands to the Governor and Council 
to know their further pleasure in this affair and the same 
night they despatched Lt. Fotheringham in one of the Frigates 
with copy of the above articles and their advices accordingly, 
and resolved to wait for their answer before they proceed any 
further. From 24th September to 24th October till then nothing 
had been transacted of moment though they continued sending 
to and fro under the pretext of making PEACE to delay time 
till the Frigate’s return on 25th October along with seven 
other vessels and a reinforcement of 300 men. Till November 
16th the English fleet lay all this while without actions. Their 
provisions expending and the enemy fortifying and that day 
their forces landed but whether for want of conduct, courage 
or both they could not say but to their great concern were 
unfortunately defeated with loss of about 50 men and then 
the Commodore being resolutely bent upon not to make 
any further attempt to relieve them and they having but 10 
days provisions left they had no other course left but to take 
to endeavour to bring a treaty of PEACE on book again 
which accordingly they did. The Raja on his part had engaged 
7000 men in this war and he was tired of their daily expenses 

and the loss of his three ships containing 140 fine Arabian 
Horses in the possession of the English who were now dying 
for want of water and provisions gave him also further anxiety. 
Besides the Marathas had made inroads into his northern 
borders which made him hurry up with Peace and he sent a 
Brahmin on board to the Commodore of the fleet to negotiate. 
The Commodore heard him and advised him to make his 
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overtures to TAYLOR the factory Chief; but he said that the 
Raja would by no means consent to treat with him, com- 
plaining that he was not only the occasion of the war, but 
even before the war had done some detriment to him and his 
subjects, for receiving the Company’s pepper above 100 miles 
from the factory, he made the servants that went to receive 
the pepper take certain quantities to sell out by retail in his 
villages to the utter ruin of many poor inhabitants that had 
no other way to get their livelihood, but by huckstering, and 
because the Company’s agreement with his forefathers and 
himself, gave them a free trade in all his dominions, he passed 
over, but was forced to relieve the poor brokers or shopkeepers, 
who before could pay his taxes. However both parties being 
by now tired of war, by the mediation of a Muslim Seid (Sayyad) 
who was a friend to both parties in ten days after the first 
overture on the 27th November 1717 Peace was concluded 
on following terms :— 


That all prisoners and deserters on both sided be returned. 


That they deliver up the ship Elizabeth, the Groab had 
taken at Cape Ramas and the two empty Galvetts. 


That they deliver up all the effects belonging to the Com- 
pany, merchants and others in their compound. 


That the English deliver up the Peers ship and Groab 
with what was taken in them and what other effects had 
fallen into their hands of theirs’. 


That the English make a present of Rs. 2,500/- and one 
horse to the Raja. 


The Raja not insisting upon signing these articles and 
they being either not for their advantage or credit the English 
did not think it proper to press them to it, therefore made a 
verbal conclusion. 


Sd: Geo. TAYLOR 
HENRY GYFFERD,‘ 


Commodore Hamilton was so much disgusted with the 
way the Company’s officers had behaved during the expedition 


* \ Diary of the Hon’ble Company Affairs at Carwar commencing at the 
beginning of the troubles with Sonda Ra ja and ending with conclusion 
thereof—Carwar F. R., Vol. 1, Bundle 5. 
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that as soon as he reached Bombay he tendered his resignation 
from the Company’s service and resumed his old profession 
as a private trader. He seems to have been a man of rare 
honesty and a frank speaker. He reported to the Bombay Council 
that the whole cause of the troubles at Carwar was the Com- 
pany’s Chief factor there George Taylor (successor of Messrs. 
Harvey and Chown) who, Hamilton asserted had shown 
indiscretion and bad faith towards the Raja. The Council 
after investigating the charges let George Taylor off lightly 
without any punishment considering the great loss he had 
done to the Company. This irrate Englishman however would 
not give up his habits even after learning from the lesson of 
this war with Sonda Raja beginning from 16th January 1717 
and ending on 27th November 1717. Later he started treating 
with the Carnatic Raja of which the Sonda Rajah got notice 
and on 7th June 1724 Taylor wrote to Bombay, that “‘the 
present Sonda Raja seems resolved to render their trade at 
Carwar too grievous to be born with them well by imposing 
new duties and giving the pepper of his country at his own 
rates; he the Sonda Raja had put a stop to all manner of 
provisions coming to the factory which however they are 
plentifully provided for 6 months, but about the 20th of May 
1724 Ram Raw (Raja) had entered the Sunda Country with 
1200 horse and 4000 foot and very narrowly missed taking 
the Sunda City which is likely may divert his attention from 
making further designs against the English Factory, but that 
they very much doubt can ever be made a profitable factory.” 
Finally on 26th February 1725 the English had perforce 
to close down their Carwar factory and settle down at Bombay. 
George Taylor was now No. 2 factor at Bombay under John 
Horne as No. 1 after he was transferred to Bombay. 


After the departure of the English in 1725 the Portuguese 
and Sonda Raja Basava Ling had entered into a second trade 
treaty in 1735 (previous one being in 1697) which was ratified 
on 4th June 1742 by which the Portuguese were allowed to 
trade with 4 border villages and build a Church near the Fort 

*Shiweshwar. The English tried to regain the favour of the 
Sonda Raja Basava. But they were unable to get leave to 
reopen the factory during his regime till 1745 when he died. 
So long as the rule of Basava was there at Carwar he did not 
allow any foreign power to settle in his territory except the 
Portuguese and that too on border land in 4 villages. 


CHAPTER 10 


FALL OF SONDAS 


Basava died in 1745 and was succeeded by his son Immadi 
(Second or Sawai) Sadashiv whom the Portuguese writers 
called Sadashiv VOROSADA describing him as a weakling 
given to luxury. Taking advantage of this weakling the 
Portuguese in 1747 were anxious to get the possession of this 
new strategic fort Sadashivgad and had therefore tried to 
pick up quarrel with him. Immadi Sadashiv had seized some 
vessels in which merchants of Surat and Diu were interested. 
The Portuguese pressed him to restore them. He at first refused 
but when the Portuguese fleet appeared in the vicinity the 
vessels were handed by him to the Portuguese Commandant 
at Anjidiva island, who not knowing the Portuguese Viceroy’s 
hidden motives took charge of the ships and the chance of 
securing the fort Sadashivgad was lost.! 


The Marathas too were quick enough to grasp the situation 
of this weakling Raja and in the year 1750 he was attacked 
by the Marathas and forced to pay tribute. Five districts 
below Sahyadri were given on pledge to one Gopal Ram who 
restored them when the tribute was paid. In his effort to raise 
£10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) which were due to Marathas Immadi 
Sadashiv turned for help to English. They refused to loan 
him the money as they had an old grudge against his father 
who had ousted them from Carwar. Then Immadi Sadashiv 
said that he would call in the French to open a branch factory 
at Carwar with best of trade privileges. This threat brought 
Crommelin of Bombay to Carwar with full instructions to 
obtain privileges to counteract the French. Crommelin did 
little himself, but a sum of money left with a native agent was 
So judiciously spent that a letter came from Sonda Chief 
inviting the English to reopen the Factory at Carwar. Robert 
Holford was sent to open the trade in pepper. He was at first 
successful. But the Portuguese claimed a monopoly of trade 
at Carwar as per their newly ratified trade treaty of 1742 and 
asserted that the English had no right to trade at Carwar. 
He was constantly thwarted under the Portuguese influence, 


1 Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Vol. XV, Part II. 
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He was not allowed to repair the old English Factory which 
was left off since 1725 or fortify the old English House, and 
further was forced to take down a flag staff, which he had 
set up according to custom. At last the Portuguese who were 
longing for an excuse to declare a war with Sonda Chief took 
advantage of an incident that a Jessuit procession had not 
been allowed to pass a Hindu temple and sent a frigate to 
Sadashivgad on 3rd November 1750 and after a slight conflict 
carried the Pir Hill and after capturing the Sadashivgad greatly 
strengthened it. Soon they took over Kurumgad and Ximpin. 
A complete description of the siege of Fortress Do Piro, 
Kurumgad and Ximpin by Viceroy Conde Markes da Taver 
and their capture is given in an eight pages news extract in 
the Lisbon Library under the heading “‘Relagao das Proezas 
e Victorias que na Indian Oriental Tem Consguide e Inexplicaval 
V Valor de Assis de Tavor a Marques de Tavora Conde de 
Alver Viceroy Capitao General Das Estados da India.’”* 
The Portuguese thereafter persistently persecuted the English 
Agent Robert Holford who continued to carry on the trade 
at Carwar from December 1750 to September 1752 with 
characteristic bulldog persistency until one day the Portuguese 
obliged themselves by escorting this last English Agent Robert 
Holford on their own ship from Carwar to Bombay and landed 
him safely on the sea shore of Bombay. Thereafter the English 
never attempted to reopen their factory at Carwar. They started 
trading from Bombay by bringing the goods from Carwar to a 
place near the sea at Ballard Estate and this place was named 
as Karwar Street by usage. So the present day KARWAR 
STREET? is a relic of the transfer scene of the flow of goods 
and trade from Carwar to Bombay. Thus Bombay started 
developing fast and Karwar missed the chance of becoming the 
premier city of western India. All the East India Company’s 
staff old and new lamented the loss of Carwar to them for ever. 
They liked Carwar so much that although they came to Carwar 
first in 1638 and they got possession of Bombay in 1668 they 
did not shift from Carwar to Bombay till the year 1752 when 
they were finally ousted from Carwar to Bombay by the 
‘Portuguese. Although the Portuguese claimed the monopoly 
of trade by their treaty of 1742 they did not develop any trade 
at Carwar; but they could be credited for introducing planta- 
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tions of following fruits which they brought from Brazil in 
Goa. These fruits were not known to India before. (1) Pineapple 
(2) Kaju (3) About 19 varieties of Mangoes viz, Affons, Nicalao 
Affons, Fernandin, Malkurad, Monserat, Beesh, Carel, Culas 
Costa, Dourad, Benkurad, Malagesta, Papel, Peris, Salgad, 
Secretin, Shavier, Temud, Ilaria, etc.4 


On 25th May, 1754 the year of one of the Maratha raids 
into Karnatak & Maisur the treaty of 1742 between Portuguese 
and Sonda Raja was again renewed. In November of the follow- 
ing year 1755, on condition that they gave this fort Sadashivgad 
back to Sonda Raja the Portuguese were granted 4 villages and 
allowed to build a fort to the south of river Kali at Beitkol. 
In February 1756 this treaty was confirmed with slight modifica- 
tions. 


In 1758 Anguetil Du Perron stated in his travel records 
that he noticed the Carwar river where the Sonda Raja had a 
fort. Portuguese held the mouth of the river near which was 
Boetkol. 


The Sonda territory as on 24th October, 1760 extended to 
the Asolna stream, 5 miles north of Cape Ramas. Portuguese 
dreaded a Maratha attack on Goa and the treaty of 1756 
between the Portuguese and the Sondas was renewed on 12th 
September, 1762 by which the Portuguese agreed to restore 
the island and fort of Ximpin, which they held for some months, 
back to Sondas.5 


In 1755 Basavappa Naik, Chief of Bednur State died. He 
left an adopted son, a youth of 17 named Chennabasaviah, 
under the charge of his widow, an abandoned woman, who on 
her husband’s death lived with a Paramour named Nimbaia. 
The young chief remonstrated and therefore he was murdered 
on 17th July, 1757 by the order of his adoptive mother. The 
people broke with revolt and in this confusion the Marathas 
seized the fort of Mirjan.° 


The crimes of this so-called Rani of Bednur made the whole 
State of Bednur in disorder, which gave an opportunity to 
Haidar Ali to capture the state of Bednur easily. Before leaving 


* Portuguese Marathe Sambandh, pp. 330-331, Dr. P. S. Pinsurlekar, 
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the palace the Rani had set fire to it. But Haidar’s army ex- 
tinguished the fires and found 12 Crores of Rupees worth of 
cash and valuables. Haidar was later throughout his life heard 
saying that these riches were the foundation of all his sub- 
sequent success in conquests.’ 


Very soon thereafter in December 1763 a detachment of a 
force of Natives and French under the command of his Dalvai 
Fazal Ulla Khan titled also as Haibat Jung was sent by Haidar 
Ali to capture the Sonda territory that is of present North 
Kanara which was identical in many respects with that of 
Bednur state that is of present South Kanara.® 


Fazal Ulla Khan surrounded Sadashivgad and Immadi 
Sadashiv Raja after a feeble resistance fled from Sadashivgad to 
Shiweshwar Fort 5 miles northwards nearer the Goa border. 
Fazal Ulla Khan chased him there also and besieged Shiwesh- 
war fort. Finally Immadi Sadashiv withdrew his family along 
with 400 bags of silver and several gold ornaments from 
Shiweshwar fort on 11th January 1764 into the Goa territory 
via Tuccolighur and took shelter at Bandode under the Portu- 
guese protection. Fazal Ulla Khan wanted to chase him further 
into the Portuguese territory also at Cape of Ramas. But the 
French section of his army refused to march further into the 
Portuguese territory. From this day Haidar learnt a lesson that 
one European power refuses or is unwilling to fight another 
European power without the permission of their Homeland 
orders. So he was careful enough in judiciously choosing the 
right army against his wars with the English.® 


Immadi Sadashiv and his son Immadi Basava were re- 
ceiving dope from the Portuguese Government. Because of 
their old treaty and friendly relations of the past, the Portu- 
guese were treating the Sonda Raja and his family with great 
respect. Their Viceroy allowed them to stay at Bandode till 
10-4-1768 and granted Immadi Sadashiv a pension of £225= 
12000 Xeraphins. The Prachi Prabha Issue of 1779 gives follow- 
ing account: “At last Sadashiv Raja made friendship with 
Portuguese. For the same reason the forts of Sadashivgad and 
Kurumgad captured in 1752 by Viceroy Markes de Taver were 
now returned by Viceroy Conda da Yag. Later in 1763 when 
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Nawab Haidar Ali Khan captured Sonda Taluka then the 
Raja with all his valuables came for the shelter of Portuguese. 
On 9th January 1764 his minor son Sawai Basava Ling Raja 
was receiving dope from Portuguese Government.” 


In 1768 Portuguese helped the English in the conquest of 
Mangalore and later in the same year tried to seize Sadashivgad, 
Ximpin and the adjoining territories. They came via sea with 
2 big battleships and 7 frigots and conquered the fort within 
no time by bribing Haidar Ali’s Officers. The actual war scene 
of this siege of Sadashivgad drawn by a Portuguese artist and 
still lying in the Evora’s library in Portugal, a copy of which 
was secured from the said library by Cavelor Dr. P. S. Pin- 
surlekar is published on Plate No. 4 at the end with his 
courtesy. It will be seen from the Portuguese notations on the 
left hand corner, translated in English for the readers that the 
socalled Savargad on the opposite hillock of Sadashivgad was 
only ‘A strong room with a staircase obviously a gunpowder 
magazine for loading cannons.’ There was no water arrange- 
ment also here which is common with every fort. The local 
people were disillusioned so far before publishing this Photo- 
graph from Portuguese in Evora Library. 


Within the 5 years of capturing this fort from 1763 to 
1768 Haidar Ali who was a very good administrator had made 
good improvements in his new conquests. He constructed good 
roads known as HAIDARGA GHATS at Sadashivgad, Kadra, 
Cadwad, Bingi and Mirjan, with Panpois, a drinking water 
arrangement for travellers on midways in hot sun. Haidar 
called Sonda Territory as “SUBHA KINARA” meaning 
PROVINCE COAST that is coastal Province. His adminis- 
trative divisions in 1763 in Canara were as under: 


(1) Ankole (12) Honnavara (23) Naganuru 
(2) Badanagodu (13) Huttakhandas (24) Nandikatte 
(3) Badu (14) Islur (25) Sadashivgad 
(4) Banavasi (15) Karur (26) Sambrani 
(5S) Betala (16) Kodivara (27) Santapura 
(6) Bharatanalli (17) Kullenadu (28) Sirase 

(7) Binnapura (18) Maligi (29) Sivalli 

(8) Boluru (19) Menasi (30) Siveshwara 
(9) Dure (20) Mirji (31) Sufe 

(10) Hallihalu (21) Mondagodu (32) Totada Sime 
(11) Heruru (22) Munjuguni (33) Ulive and 


(34) Yellapura 
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Although Haidar Ali was illiterate he introduced many reforms, 
in his administration.!° Haidar also renewed the trade conces- 
sions the English had enjoyed during the times of Sonda Rajas 
and Shivaji and Sambhaji and his successors by a new treaty 
of Peace and firm friendship between him and the Honourable 
Thomas Hodges, Esq., President and Governor and the 
Council of Bombay on behalf of the Honourable United 
English East India Company on the other part, on 8th August 
1770, consisting of XIII articles. Article II of the said treaty 
reads as follows: 


“That the Honourable Company may have a free liberty 
to build a Commodious Factory and Warehouse at 
Onore (Honavar) by the waterside or any place they may 
pitch upon and that they may enclose a compound with 
a suitable wall and the ground allotted to them shall be 
rent free. They shall have permission to cut timber, bring 
stones, hay and wood for their use. In like manner they 
shall have a factory at Carwar and the Nawab promises 
to oblige the Rajah of Bilguey, to give all the pepper 
produced in his country to the honourable company at 
the same price as they may purchase this article at Onore, 
at former customs rates.’”"! 


In 1772 Forbes in Oriental Memoirs writes that Carwar 
was important and flourishing. In 1774 the exiled Sonda Raja 
was caught intriguing with Haidar to attack Portuguese. He 
was therefore removed from Bandode to Santa Rosalia at 
Moula close to Goa. His grant was reduced to £150 (Keraphins 
8000) per annum, but he was not deprived of his honour and 
position as a Raja. In 1775 the English traveller Parsons visited 
Canara. After the death of Immadi Sadashiv his son Immadi 
Basava Ling inherited the property and by a decree dated 23rd 
February, 1782 his pension was raised to £469 (Xeraphins 
11,000). 

Haidar Ali died on 7-12-1782. This gave the English a 
swift opportunity. The English General Mathews captured 
fort of Honavar on 1-1-1783, and in a few days later the fort 
of Mirjan. Further detachments were sent to capture Ankola 
and Sadashivgad, which were achieved.'? Haidar was succeeded 
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by his son Tipu Sultan, who was so much enraged at the swift 
usurpation of his legitimate territory by the English that he 
declared war against them on 28th April, 1783. The English 
army under Mathews surrendered to Tipu on condition that 
they should be allowed to march unmolested with all their 
property via Haidarghat to Sadashivgad. The fort Sadashivgad 
remained under English garrison till 1784. Again in 1784 
Tipu waged war with the English and defeated them. Finally 
a treaty of perpetual Peace between Nawab Tippoo Sultan 
Bahadur on one hand and Anthony Sadlier, George Leonard 
Staunton and John Huddlestor on behalf of the Honourable 
East India Company, was signed and executed on 11th March, 
1784 at Codial Bunder, in Mangalore. This is a treaty of X 
articles. Article III of this treaty reads as under: 


“Immediately after signing and sealing the treaty the 
English Commissioners shall give written orders for the 
delivery of Onore, Carwar and Sadashivgade and forts and 
places adjoining thereto, and send a ship or ships to bring 
away the garrisons. The Nawab Tippoo Sultan Bahadur 
will cause the troops to those places to be supplied with 
provisions and any other necessary assistance for their 
voyage to Bombay (they paying for the same) and none 
of the troops of the Company shall remain in the country 
of Nawab Tippoo Sultan Bahadur.” 


Article VIII of this treaty reads as under: 


“Nawab Tippoo Sultan Bahadur ratifies, renews and 
confirms all the Commercial privileges given to the English 
by Haidar Ali, who is in heaven.” 


So the privileges at Carwar also continued for the benefit 
of the English, as given by article II of the treaty of the 8th 
August, 1770 by Haidar Ali." 


Resident James Anderson communicated on 8th April, 
1784 the treaty of Peace executed on 11-3-1784 with Tippoo 
Sultan to Mahadajee Scindia. On 20th April 1784 the treaty 
however was disapproved by the higher authorities of the Com- 
pany but later ratified and sent to Fort St. George. G. Patterson 
(Navy) on 17th May, 1784 from Tellicherry forwarded a letter 
from Nawab Tippoo Sultan Bahadur to Honourable Governor 
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received from Calicut in ‘Toney’ to overtake ‘Chesterfield’ 
received in Bombay on 6th June, 1784: 


‘IT have been favoured with your congratulatory letter on 
the conclusion of Peace between my Circar and the King 
or Raja and the Company of English and received pleasure 
therefrom. Your express desire that the 4th article of the 
treaty may be conformed to and that I would issue orders 
to my Officers’ relatives to the establishment of your 
factories in my territories agreeable to ancient usage 
which I have undertook. No variation ever takes place 
in the agreements of Guat and August Charces, therefore 
I have the most perfect confidence that on all occasions 
of the Company will faithfully abide by treaty. Agreeable 
to your desires I have issued orders to my officers.” 


Monday 7 June 1784. At a select Committee present. 


Read a letter from late Resident at Carwar of the 4th 
April and received 4th ultimo acquainting the Committee that 
he had embarked the garrison on board of the Hawhe and 
Alfred and evacuated that place in consequence of orders 
received from Commissioner, copies of which were enclosed 
and have been already entered. 


The treaty of Mangalore was not abided by the English 
who made several depredations before evacuating the fort of 
Sadashivgad. This annoyed Tippoo so much that he wrote a 
strong letter to the President of the Company. The Hon’ble 
Warren Hastings, Governor General in Council at Fort 
William demanded an inquiry. Lord McCarteney was ordered 
to make full inquiry and after full inquiry he wrote to the 
President his investigation proceedings and the President wrote 
back to Tippoo as under: 


“Tippoo Sultan Bahadur, 


You have reported to Lord McCarteney that the Officer 
commanding at Sadasevghur had destroyed that fort, thrown 
the guns in the water, set fire to the houses, and plundered all 
the Machwas in the neighbourhood of the fort, carried away 
many of the guns and stores thereof and evacuated the place 
before your troops came to receive it.” 


Ines] called on Captain Daniel Carpenter late in command 
of Sadasew Ghur who with the concurring testimony of all 
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his Officers declares that on receiving the Commissioner’s 
orders with a copy of 3rd article of the treaty from one of your 
officers attended by some of your sepoys who informed him 
that the Buxy was at Ancola with 5000 men and 4 guns, he 
immediately wrote to the said Buxy that he should comply 
with the orders and the treaty but as he had from former 
instances every reason to expect treachery he could not permit 
him passing the Ghatet with his force but in two or three days 
he would deliver the fort to the Officer then with them and 
whose force was sufficient to take charge of it or to any officer 
in the Buxy should think proper to send. Two days after no 
answer being received from the Buxy the keys of the fort were 
delivered to the office abovementioned. That so far from taking 
away any guns store & Ca there was much a scarcity of vessels 
for embarkation that all the bullocks, horses, camp followers 
and some sepoys were necessitated to proceed by sand shore 
the Portuguese territories to Goa and they were obliged to 
burn some of the Company’s field carriages Iumbrills, am- 
munition & Ca, at the waterside where a large quantity of 
rice, doll, ghee and various other articles that had been provided 
for the rains were left in the fort storehouses. The party that 
went by land to Goa having no arms were plundered by the 
Nawabs troops and the bullocks and horses carried off. That 
previous to the pacification of the fort of Seweser in the Carwar 
District had been received, and destroyed and its guns stores 
& Ca, brought to Sadasev Ghur Ancola and some other small 
forts up the Ghaut in the Sounda Country had been destroyed. 
The magazines of Mirkee were blown up the storehouses burnt 
and guns burst since the season of the year would not pass 
there being removed, all this were executed in June month. 
On the contrary the fort of Sadasew had been repaired at a 
great expense was in its best state when delivered up to the 
Nabab nor was a single article of his property taken away 
or destroyed nor the country plundered.” 


Letter from I. S. Torriano (Captain Artillery) Bombay, 
August 11, 1784 To Honourable Sir & Gentelmen 


“2nd Paragraph. The vessels sailing for Carwar were by 
the directions of the Commissioners in order to accom- 
modate to that Garrison the tidings of Peace having taken 
place and convey similar directions so that I had received 
to the officer commanding Sedashewgur, in regard to the 
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delivery of that fort as & Ca, to the Nababs Sirdar, also 
to facilitate this measure taking place by carrying to 
Bombay part of the troops in that fort and District.’’!* 


Nevertheless this explanation would not pacify Tippoo as 
the depredations created by the English before evacuation 
were heavy. Finally Lord McCarteney offered to rectify the 
mistakes in any manner which Tippoo could point out and 
thereupon the mistakes were rectified, and Tippoo was 
silenced. 


Both Haidar and Tippoo scented from their very first 
experience with the English that the English amongst the four 
foreign powers which came into India namely Portuguese, 
Dutch, English and French, were the most cunning and despic- 
able characters. As such both had developed a great hatred 
against the English. 


To counteract the English who would not rebuild their 
Factory at Carwar notwithstanding his agreement dated 8th 
August 1770, article II thereof Haidar had brought in at Carwar 
the representatives of Prussian Asiatic Company (also called 
Embden East India Co.) who had opened a factory at 
Nandangadde a little nearer, on the bank of the river, than 
the Old English East India Company’s house. They suffered 
losses in 2 shipments made in 10 years (1779 to 1789) and 
closed down the factory.’° 


The recent affairs at Sadashivgad bred further hatred in 
Tipu’s mind. So he thought of an ambitious plan. France had 
long cherished designs to block England’s path to India and 
with this end in view she had sought to obtain a strong foothold 
in Mediterranean. Napolean thought that by an expedition 
against the English in India the English would divert their 
English Channel fleet to India whereby he could safely land 
in England. Napolean had written to Tippoo Sultan a sworn 
enemy of English. He had also written to Shah of Persia for 
halting places for troops while on march to India. Joseph told 
the Prussian Ambassador that Napolean’s mind was constantly 
running on India. General D’ecaen had proposed to Napolean 
a landing on Anjidiva island. Although the English had closed 
down their branches at Carwar and Honavar still they were 
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buying pepper from both places where they had kept their native 
agents. The pepper at Honavar was sent downstream from Bilgy 
and Siddapur via Gersoppa river by the Queen of Bilgy who was 
therefore known as the “‘Reyna di Pimento” or Queen of Pepper. 
Their native Agents were hovering in these two ports. So Tipu 
planned to send his ambassadors and a large convoy very secretly 
by a midport between Carwar and Honavar that is Tadri. On the 
midnight of Wednesday 9 March, 1786 four ships named Ghu- 
rab-i-Surati, Fakhurul—Marakib, Fath-i-Shahi Muaziand Nabi 
Bakhsh sailed from Tadri carrying a huge staff of 900 comprising 
secretaries, interpreters, attendants, sweepers, cooks and soldiers 
and further carried with them considerable quantities of cloth, 
sandalwood products, spices, gold and silver coins of Mysore, 
rich dresses, jewellery and four elephants. These articles were 
meant for advertisement and sale as products of Mysore State." 
Three elephants were to be presented each, to King of France, 
_ Ottoman Sultan, and Persia. One was to be sold for expenses of 
journey. Tipu opened his factory to the west of port of Masquat 
through this mission. Later the Tipu’s envoys went to Basra 
where they were cordially greeted by French envoys from 
Bagdad. They had brought a letter from Monsieur Rousseau 
welcoming their arrival recalling the friendly relations which 
existed between French and Tipu and suggested that if they 
stood in need of anything they could procure it from the 
French Factory at Basra. The envoys agreed that friendship 
between France and Mysore existed since Haidar’s period. 
They would however proceed to Constantinople first and later 
to France. Tipu had appealed for help to Napolean who came 
upto Cairo and wrote from Cairo the following letter to Tipu 
and despatched to Tipu through the Sheriff of Mecca :-— 


LIBERTY EQUALITY BONAPARTE, 
Member of the National Convention, 
General in Chief, 
Headquarters at Cairo, 7th Pulviso 
7th year of the Republic, one and indivisible 

To, 

The Most Magnificient Sultan, 

Our greatest friend Tippu Sahib. 


6 Waquai-I-Manazil-I.—Rum, p 25-Edited by Mohibbul Hassankhan. 
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“You have already been informed of my arrival on the 
borders of the red sea with an innumerable and invincible 
army full of the desire of relieving you from the iron yoke 
of England. I eagerly embrace this opportunity of testifying 
to you the desire I have of being informed by you by the 
way of Muscat and Mocha as to your political situation. 


I would even wish you could send some intelligent 
person to Suez or Cairo possessing your confidence with 
whom I might confer 

Bonaparte.” 


Various defensive methods were also planned at home 
by Tipu.’” But later events proved that one and the same 
English man Colonel Arthur Wellesley later known as 
Duke of Wellington first finished Tipu at Srirangapattan 
in India and later vanquished Bonaparte at Waterloo in 
West Europe. 


ad Modern Mysore. Vol. I. p-180-M. Shama Rao. 


CHAPTER 11 


RISE OF TIPU SULTAN 


After the death of Haidar Ali who had made an allround good 
progress in his new conquests including Chittakula Karwar 
Zone, the English, Portuguese and the Marathas tried quickly 
to grab his morsel underestimating the strength of his son 
Tipu Sultan Bahadur. The English had the first taste of Tipu’s 
valour. Now the Marathas rose against Tipu. In the year 1786, 
the 3rd Mysore war between Marathas and Tipu broke. The 
Portuguese were alerted and quick enough to grasp the situa- 
tion to their own advantage. They thought that the Marathas 
would respect them more than the refugee King Immadi Sada- 
shiv Sonda and his descendants. So they obtained from Shivaji, 
the son of Immadi Sadashiv Sonda the formal cessions of his 
rights in the Sonda territory which they had saved from Haidar’s 
clutches from 1763 to 1768.! 


Further in 1790 when Tipu was engaged in fierce war with 
the Marathas the King of Sonda, who was a refugee in Goa, was 
desirous of sending an emissary to the Marathas with a view 
to gain back the possession of his kingdom. This the Portuguese 
greatly discouraged, but the Sonda Raja, who was anxious to 
gain his own point, offered that if he succeeded in recovering 
his kingdom he would remain a vassal of the king of Portugal 
and allow Portuguese troops to garrison any forts which might 
be recaptured. Great apprehensions were expressed as to the 
ultimate fate of Goa should the English or Marathas capture 
the fortress do Piro (Portuguese always called the fort Sada- 
shivgad by the neighbouring Pir’s name as Fortress do Piro) 
and the Portuguese were always apprehensive lest the King 
of Sonda should escape and throw himself into the hands of 
either the English or Marathas in which case the danger to the 
Portuguese territory would be proportionately increased, and 
they therefore took precaution to prevent that result. Whilst 
deliberations on the subject were proceeding news came to 
the effect that a fleet had been in the vicinity of Piro, and it was 
uncertain whether it belonged to the English or Marathas. 
This brought matters to an issue and a treaty was hurriedly 
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entered into between the Portuguese and the King of Sonda 
on 17-1-1791 by which the latter abdicated and assigned to the 
former all his rights in the territories of Ponda, Zambolim, 
Panchmal and the fortresses of Cabo de Rama and Canacona. 
The Sonda King agreed to make further money allowances for 
the support of a Portuguese garrison at Piro. In two surety 
articles attached to the agreement King of Sonda further 
agreed not to leave Goa and to endeavour to recover from 
Marathas his former territories of Ponda, Zambolim, Supem 
and others now held by them. After the conclusion of this 
treaty a force was despatched to Rachol on 18-1-1791 whence 
reinforcements were obtained and the Portuguese army then 
marched to PIRO which place was reached on 30-1-1791. The 
General in command of this expedition was ordered to hoist 
the flag of the king of Sonda on the fort of Piro and to hold it 
nominally on his behalf; but on the arrival there it was found 
that the place was already in the occupation of the Marathas 
under Baburao Salashke and their flag was flying over that 
fort whilst their fleet commanded it by sea.? 


Just as the Portuguese had manoeuvred with the Sondas 
on 17-1-1791 the Marathas had also obtained from Tipu on 
24-1-1791 the possession of Kurumgad and Ximpin. But they 
formally hoisted their flag on the fort Piro (Sadashivgad) for 
obtaining that fort also. There were however within the fort 
4 prominent Sardars who and the troops under their command. 
were all allies of Sonda King. So Portuguese troops were 
quietly admitted without opposition and they thus obtained 
the possession of this fort without any bloodshed on 30th 
January 1791. A coloured picture of the siege of Piro in 1791 
is lying in Evora’s Library in Portugal. Thereafter the Portu- 
guese with all haste took full possession and control of the 
Piro on 30-6-1791. One Portuguese Sardar wrote that on 
23-1-1791 Marathas had anchored between Kurumgad and 
Sadashivgad two big Pals, each of three Matsticks, four Gulabs 
and twenty Frigots.’ 


The Prachi Prabha issue of 1915 writes as under: 


“In 1783 Nawab Haidar Ali Khan died. Son Tipu Sultan 
sat on his throne and started enjoying Badshahi with great 
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pride. So English and Marathas joined hands and under 
the command of Lord General Cornwalis, Haripant 
Phadke, Parashuram Pant Bhau, Nawab Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
Keshav Palli Pradhan of Ramraje Anant Shayan attacked 
jointly Tipu in 1791 at Srirangapattan. Tipu surrendered 
and offered one-third of his kingdom and war expenses 
and the armies retreated. At that time the Portuguese 
managed to quietly take over the fort Sadashivgad 
from Mirja Kalwe Alibeg as well as Kurumgad.” 


This alone shows how powerful and valiant Tipu Sultan 
was as all these different powers had to combine to give him a 
united fight like the FOUR Muslim powers who gave a united 
fight in 1565 to the mighty kingdom of Vijayanagar. Individual- 
ly each was incapable of giving a straight fight to Tipu. 


When Nana Phadnis the Prime Minister of the Marathas’ 
Peshwa was thus frustrated by the earlier capture of Sadashivgad 
by the Portuguese he summoned the Portuguese pleader Vithal- 
rao Goraksh Walawalikar in Poona Durbar and gave him a 
big jolting for the treacherous way in which they captured 
Sadashivgad notwithstanding their agreement with Tipu. In 
this connection Walawalikar wrote in his letter to Viceroy of 
Goa: 


“I cannot mention even what Nana Phadnis uttered on 
this occasion.” Bahiropant Mehendale was also with 
Walawalikar when he interviewed Nana Phadnis. In his 
letter of Ist March, 1791 written by Walawalikar to the 
Sakadtar (Secretary) of Goa there is a report of this 
interview and further there is a mention of Sawai 
Madhavrao Peshwa as under: ‘About Durbar Srimant 
Peshwa has become Major now and is looking into all 
details of Durbar. Hence Chief Karbhari and others are 
trying to pacify their Master and doing all work by selfish 
motives. Gangadhar Pant and Parashuram Pant have not 
kept anything in arrears in writing all baseless allegations 
about Sadashivgad.” 


By his letter dated 20-3-1791 the Peshwa wrote to the 
Governor of Goa, Francisco de Conde Menesis: 


“When our Government’s men and Navy both had sur- 
rounded the fort Sadashivgad in Panch Mahal of Sonda 
Taluka you sent in the meanwhile your men who drove 
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our Government’s men and occupied the fort. This news 
had reached us. When there is an agreement between us 
this was not proper. Therefore this letter is delivered to 
you. You have garrisoned the fort. You hand over the fort 
with all its belongings to Jayaram Babaji Parshuram Ram- 
chandra without giving troubles to any one. If this 1s 
not done our treaty would be spoiled. Please note this 
distinctly. You have removed our Thannas in this Taluka 
which must be restored on receipt of this letter to Jayaram 
Babaji without making any fuss.” 


In his letter dated 20th May, 1791 Dhondo Krishna, another 

representative of Peshwa, wrote to the Sakadtar of Goa thus: 
“By order of our Government vacate Sadashivgad and 
send gunpowder and other things from the fort. Uptil 
now you have been giving excuses but hereafter you will 
have to do according to our Government orders. Under- 
stand properly.” 


By his letter dated Ist June 1791 Vithalrao Walawalikar 
has written to the Sakadtar of Goa, “‘At present these Peshwas 
have no enemy from Hindustan to Paithan. No quarrels at 
home also. They have become too proud. They have taken 
Sansthane (landed estates) of others and collected contributions 
forcibly from them. There is no limit to this. They try to woo 
the strong and force the weak now a days. Although they know 
that they cannot take the fort Sadashivgad from the Portuguese 
they say that they shall destroy the Navy of Portuguese and 
take back the fort. At present their army is in that area and 
hence demanding that fort. Whatever they spoke I have to 
write to you. Hence I am writing. Yesterday they talked of 
taking the fort. All lofty talks. So goes on their Durbar.” 


The pleader Dhondo Krishna, who was sent by Parashuram 
Bhau of Poona arrived in Goa in early May 1791. His rude 
letters including the one of 20th May 1791 in the preceding but 
one paragraph are in Goa records yet. In his second letter of 
26th July 1791 he writes, ““Now write immediately whether 
you are giving up the Phonda, Panch Mahal and the province 
of Wadikar Sawant. It is best if you reply properly or else we 
have kept in readiness our army with cannons loaded at 
Dharwad.” 


Again in his another letter dated 23rd November 1791 he 
writes to the Viceroy of Goa, ‘“‘Now you have taken Sadashivgad 
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and Thannas of Sonda Taluka. You give up these and Ponda 
Mahal and rebuild Mardangad as was before you fell it down 
and hand over the Savkars of Tipu’s dominions who have now 
come to your province. It will be of no use if you go on lingering. 
Note distinctly.’ 


The Portuguese succeeded in recalling back to Poona this 
rude and uncultured man Dhondo Krishna through Sardar 
Mehendale and nothing was achieved by this rude man about 
Sadashivgad. 


Nana Phadnis also sent another pleader Prabhakar Pant 
to the Viceroy of Goa to negotiate the return of Sadashivgad. 
The Viceroy of Goa has written that this man came with great 
pomp in September 1791. Before coming to Goa he had dis- 
_ cussed with Gangadhar Pant at Vijaydurg and the Bhonsales 
of Sawantwadi. Viceroy of Goa interviewed him on 24th 
December, 1791, and appointed a Sakadtar to discuss details 
with him. Yet nothing was achieved by this man as well. 


The real thing in this matter was that the Portuguese 
wanted to pass on time because they had already secured the 
secret news from Poona that in accordance with the treaty 
between Tipu and Marathas the Poona Durbar was not going 
to keep this fort Sadashivgad with themselves. The Portu- 
guese had already negotiated through Mahadaji Scindia by the 
mediation of Scindia’s very powerful General Jivbadada Baxi 
for the return of Sadashivgad to the Portuguese. 


In the four letters Nos. 415 dated 30th November, 1790, 
No. 416 dated 30th December, 1790, No. 418 dated 15th 
November, 1791 and No. 86 dated 12th December, 1792 
written by Jivbadada Baxi to his father at Keri on the border of 
Goa, from Gwalior, he has stated that he has persuaded the 
Peshwa Durbar to return the fort Sadashivgad to the Portu- 
guese which they have been taking forcibly from them, which 
is not fair on their part. Finally in the letter dated 21st Decem- 
ber 1791 written by Mahadaji Scindia to Nana Phadnis it is 
stated : 


“The friendship between your Government and the Portu- 
guese has been going on since long and the Fort (Sada- 


* Portuguese Marathe Sambandh pp. 14, 34, 37, 237, 265, 286, 299, 
300, 302, by Dr. P. S. Pinsurlekar. 
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shivgad) is theirs. Therefore if you have not sent pleaders 
and emissaries from your Government to Goa please 
write to them not to harm the Fort in the possession of the 
Portuguese and see that the Fort shall remain with them 
as was before.’’ 


Mahadaji Scindia wrote similar letter to his pleader Ramji 
Patil at Poona. According to the expectation of the Portuguese 
the issue of Sadashivgad was now settled for ever, from the 
Poona Durbar. Ramji Patil Jadhav has written in his letter of 
14th May 1792 to Mahadaji ““Your letter was shown to Nana 
Phadnis and requested him as per your orders. The result was 
that in accordance with the treaty with Tipu, Sonda Taluka 
was given back to him. Therefore Sadashivgad was merged 
with Sonda Taluka geographically. Government had no control 
over it now. In that matter the Portuguese should now negotiate 
with Tipu directly. So was the order issued by the Government. 
The Portuguese kept this fort Sadashivgad with themselves for 
about a year. But when Tipu demanded it back according to 
Portuguese Government Policy it was ordered to be given back 
to the Killedar of Tipu on 3rd March, 1793. 


In the meantime Parashuram Bhau had sent his clerk to 
purchase gunpowder from merchants at Goa. Goa Govern- 
ment informed Bhau that gunpowder is not sold in the market 
at Goa. But they sent 35 khandies gunpowder as present to 
him. Nana Pahadnis did not like that the Portuguese had not 
taken any moneys from him. He wrote to Bhau and on being 
questioned Bhau wrote to Nana on 25th April, 1791: “Sada- 
shivgad was taken by the Portuguese when our Government 
was on its siege. It is not proper at this time to take free gun- 
powder as bribe. Hence replied accordingly. We should never 
take gunpowder from them at this time. But it is necessary to 
buy gunpowder from Dharwad.” 


Finally on 16th March, 1793 Francisco de Cunha e Menezes 
on behalf of the Portuguese restored Sadashivgad on the clear 
understanding that all ports in Canara were to be kept open 
to Portuguese shipping and the permission to export rice 
from those ports to Goa was given to them. In a letter dated 
2 days later, however, he admitted that he had acted unwisely 
in the matter, but it was too late to recall his decision. Canara 


5’ Life of Jivbadada Baxi, N. V. Rajadhyaksha. 
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District had been the best granary of rice since ages till this 
day even. 


Colonel Arthur Wellesley, who later gave the finishing 
stroke of his military genius to Napolean Bonaparte at the 
battle of Waterloo, arrived in India towards the end of 1796. 
Tipu in spite of his powerful army and well-equipped fort had 
to succumb to the long range artillery of the English under 
Wellesley and died inside his fort at Srirangapattan on 4th 
May, 1799 fighting bravely to the last. Ankola and Sadashivgad 
were at that time garrisoned by Tipu’s forces. After the death 
of Tipu the English started pouring in all directions of his 
other forts one by one. Colonel Wellesley arrived at Sambrani, 
the headquarters of Sonda Raja and directed all his military 
operations from there; Ancola and Sadashivgad were captured 
by his army soon and a detachment under Captain Hone 
captured Kurumgad. 


A treaty between Raja of Mysore, Krishna Raja Oodiawar 
and the East India Company was concluded on 8th July, 1799 
after Tipu’s death, in Nuzzubag near Srirangapattan. 


CHAPTER 12 


CAPTURE OF CHITTAKULA-KARWAR 
ZONE BY THE ENGLISH 


In the summer of 1799 Captain Thomas Munro spent some 
days in Srirangapattan with Colonel Arthur Wellesley in the 
Darya Daulat Palace of Tipu and an agreement on many 
points was reached between them. Thomas Munro arrived 
at Madras as a Military Cadet on January 15, 1780. He was 
tall and robust.' Munro was appointed from Fort St. George, 
Madras as in charge of Canara District. But General Stuart in 
his letter of 9th May, 1799 protested his appointment. He wrote: 
“If the appointment of Captain Munro of Madras establish- 
ment to the administration of civil affairs of Canara had not 
been of a temporary nature during absence of Mr. Uhtroff 
at Goa we certainly should have objected to it as irregular. 
Captain Munro may possibly have acquired some experience 
in the revenue, but with respect to language of Canara many 
other civil servants would have better qualifications for the 
post than Captain Munro’’.? 


A letter from Fort William, Calcutta, to the Hon’ble 
Jonathan Duncan, Governor in Council, Bombay reads as 
under: 


“In reply to your letter of 21st April (1800) 2nd para 
thereof, His Excellency in Council has the honour to 
transmit to you a copy of a letter from the Hon’ble Court 
of Directors ordering that the Civil and Military Govern- 
ment of Malabar and CANARA be permanently vested 
in the Government of Fort St. George at Madras.’3 
By another letter dated 18-7-1801 signed by Jonathan 
Duncan to the Right Hon’ble Lord Clive, Governor in Council, 
Fort St. George the annexation of Malabar and CANARA 
to Fort St. George was completed.* The Marathas and Sondas 
both had to withdraw from Canara. 

By October 1799 the English administration of East India 
Company’s rule was firmly established throughout Canara 


1 Sir Thomas Munro—Introduction by John Bradshaw. 

2 Political Diary No. 105, para 41, Bombay Castle 14-2-1806. — 
3 Ibid., No. 110, Bombay Archives. | 
“+ Tid: 
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including Sadashivgad, Kurumgad, Carwar, Kadra and 
surrounding places in the Chittakula-Carwar Zone. 


Captain Thomas Munro embodied in him the best tradi- 
tions of his race. He was an able and impartial administrator. 
From July 1799 till October 1800 Munro remained in Canara. 
_ In May 1800 he was raised from the rank of Captain to Major.° 
He walked on foot from place to place in Canara to study the 
)) people, their problems and used to solve their grievances after 
on spot study and not by sitting in his Chamber and learning 
things from hearsay. One of his travel study is shown in his 
following account: ; 


“I left Karwar yesterday morning where the Company 
formerly had a factory, but abandoned it above 50 years 
ago, in consequence of some exactions of the Raja of 
Sonda, who then possessed the country. I crossed an 
arm of the river, or rather a creek, about half a mile 
broad, in a Canoe, and proceeded on foot, for the road 
was too bad for riding, over a low range of hills, and 
then some rice fields, mostly waste from the cultivators 
having been driven away by frequent wars, till I came 
again to the edge of the river. It was almost 1000 yds. 
wide and as the tide was going out it was extremely rapid, 
and as there was a scarcity of Canoes as well as of 
inhabitants I was obliged to wait patiently under a tree 
for 2 hours, till one was brought. I was in the mean time 
beset with a crowd of husbandmen, as I always am, on 
my journeys, crying out, “we have no corn, no cattle, 
no money. How are we to pay our rents?” This is their 
constant cry, in whatever circumstances they may be; 
for as the oppressive Governments of India are con- 
stantly endeavouring to export as much as possible from 
them, their only defence is to plead poverty at all times 
and it is but too often with just cause they do so. They 
think if they are silent, their rents will be raised, and 
[ shall therefore be pursued with their grievance for some 
months, till they find, from experience that I do not 
look upon their being quiet as any reason for augmenting 
their rents. The party that attacked me though natives 
of this country are Marathas. They speak in as high a 


® Kanara and its Settlement, Chapter VI, p. 87, by Sir Thomas Munro. 
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key, as the inhabitants of the ghats, which, as a deaf man, 
I admire, but not their dialect, which is as uncouth as 
the most provincial Yorkshire. After two miles walk I 
came to Ibalgarh a small village.’’® 


So successfully did Major Munro administer the affairs 
of Kanara that the Government was loth to transfer him 
elsewhere. In November 1800 he was transferred to the ceded 
districts of Bellary Cuddaph & C. where a competent man 
like Munro was much more needed.” In the minutes of Sir 
(he became Sir in 1820) Thomas Munro of 31-12-1824 when 
he became the Governor of Madras it is stated, ‘“‘There is a 
vague awareness that some day the public of India may become 
sufficiently enlightened to have regular Government of them- 
selves. His famous dictum was that ‘the tenure with which we 
hold our power never has been, and never can be, the liberties 
of the people. The ultimate problems of the British Rule in 


393 


ci ES re aa is the protection of the riots’. 


In one of his letters Munro has made a mention of the well- 
known family of Nadkarnies of Kadra who were authorised 
Agents for revenue collec- . 
tion for Kadra Mangani.® 7 
The same Nadkarnies in 
later years proved to be an |} 
enterprising family at Saver- | 
poi, a hamlet of Sadashiv- 
gad and later at Karwar. 
One of their descendants 
Shri A. R. Nadkarni had 
taken the first initiative in 
writing the history of Kar- 
war in 1951, a reference to 
whom is madein the preface © 
of this book. 


Dr. Francis Buchanan the 
English traveller visited 
Kadra in 1801. He was iz i le 
at that time disappointed en 
to find only two houses 


ANA aaa SILLA LA PRES 


¢ Kanara and its Settlement, Chapter VI, p. 91 by Sir Thomas Munro 


* Ibid, p. Vil, 
® Letter dt. 25-7-1968 from A. R. Nadkarni. 
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occupied by one man, one woman and a lad, the entire 
population being washed away in the previous years by an 
epidemic which the people of that place called ANGRY 
SPIRIT or GHOST. Dr. Buchanan observed that many people 
died in Canara in 1750 and 1801 of 3 days’ fever, then delirious 
on 4th day and died on 5th day. On the river bank of Kadra 
was a pulled down fort. General Mathews in 1783 took pos- 
session of the ruins, built some works and held on there till 
the Mangalore treaty of 1784 was signed. A weekly bazar was 
held at ‘Kurni Peth’ on the opposite side of the fort on the 
south bank of river Kali. Water in the river was fresh. Phatte- 
maries could go up to the fort and canoes two miles further. 
In Dr. Buchanan’s opinion this place and surroundings had 
many natural advantages.? 


Carwar the stronghold of the English people from 1638 to 
1752 was however in ruins in 1801. The only trade was of 
Salt and Katechu. The Maha Devasthan of Carwar was still 
in existence. 


Aligadde so called by the combination of ALIGA (Portuguese 
name of river Kali) and GADDE (field) was a big field at the 
south side of river Kali at its mouth. The latest known appear- 
ance of the name ALIGA is in a German map of 1753. In 
other Portuguese works of 16th and 17th centuries the river 
Kali is also called River Chittakul and River Cintacora. As 
soon as Canara and the whole Carnatak came under the 
English control their attention was drawn to the plateau of 
Deccan with its black soil which provided long staple cotton. 
L. R. Reid gave the select committee of the house of lords 
a picture that India could take the place now of their lost 
American colonies for replenishment of long staple cotton. 
Accordingly American cotton planters, Messrs. Blount and 
Simpson came to India to plant American long staple cotton 
| in Hubli-Dharwar area. In Bombay Presidency Dharwar 
stood foremost and its local cotton was highly esteemed. 
Two varieties grown there ranked best in the whole of India.'® 
| The Manchester Cotton Company built a cotton ginning 
and pressing factory at Aligadde in 1862. Other two cotton 
ginning and pressing companies, Nifol & Co.; Brice & Co. 

were also established in the vicinity. 
® Buchanan’s journey from Madras through Mysore, Canara and 

Malabar. 
i Economic History of Bombay Deccan, R. D. Choksi. 
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Beitkol. Further west of Aligadde was the bay (Beitkol) where 
steamers anchored for safety. A new township FRERETOWN 
had started growing up between Aligadde and Beitkol. 


Koney, which meant a corner of the town was now turned 
into the heart of the new town named as KARWAR formed 
by an amalgamation of all suburban villages situated to the 
west of Carwar where the English had their factory and house 
from 1638 to 1752, namely Shejwad, Baad, Nandangadde, 
Sunkeri, Kodibag, Kajubag, Koney, Aligadde and Beitkol. 
The original Carwar stands now aloof in a dilapidated state. 


Gudehalii meaning, Gude = Mountain and Halli = Village 
is a mountain village 1800 ft. above sea level. The English 
Chief conservator of forest T. R. D. Bell built two residential 
bungalows, one behind the Flaghouse on a small hillock 
adjoining Aligadde, and another at Gudehalli as summer 
house. He collected from the forests of Karwar several varieties 
of beautiful butterflies and sent them to the British Museum 
for their show case. Bell remained at Karwar till his death. 


Sadashivgad so named by its new magnanimous fort from 
1715 A.D. by supplanting its old name of Chittakula town 
Situated on north bank of river Kali, is now amalgamated 
with its following suburban villages, viz.: Majali, Angadi, 
(Old Shiweshwar) Mudageri, Kanasgiri, Sonagiri, Asanoti 
etc. The mosque of the famous Bagdadi Saint Pir Karimuddin 
still stands there being taken well care of by their hereditary 
Mujawaress Fatimabi wife of Noormahomad Khan, Mujawar 
Moholla. Besides there are now following Masjids in 
Sadashivagad: Rahim Masjid; Maldar Moholla Masjid; Juma 
Masjid and Nakhoda Idrusa Masjid. There are two temples, 
one of Durgamma on the slope of fort Sadashivagad and the 
other in the town called Maha Maya Temple; two miles north 
of the fort is a monastery, Hindu Shenvi Math built by 
Shivanand Swami in 1871 A.D. Shri Sharada Amba is estab- 
lished inside the Math and there is a wheel at the entrance 
of the Vedi. Shri Shivanand Swami in Shake 1792 (1870 
A.D.) Pramod month, Bhadrapad, Krishna Paksha 13th 
day endowed Kowshik Gotri Keloshikar Gaitonde Brahma- 
chari named Shripad, Sanyashashram and adopted him as 
the pupil after him of this Math and named him as Atmanand 
Saraswati. The wellknown Kashmiri Mishra Ghanashyam 
Shastri on his way to Rameshwar came across this Math from 
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Ankola. He was a Saraswat Brahmin. He had endowed in his 
will Rs. 1,000/- to this Shastri. Thereafter within 5 years Shri 
Shivanand Swami left this world. 


In 1800 the English administration under Captain Thomas 
Munro built some barracks and a travellers bungalow in the 
town of Sadashivgad, and this town was for proper administra- 
tion subdivided in the following hamlets: 


(1) Konkanwado (2) Desaiwado (3) Wartywado (4) 
Devwado (5) Dewliwado (6) Kajuwado (7) Mestwado (8) 
Vaniwado (9) Saverpoi (10) Tariwado (11) Maldar Moholla 
(12) Mujawar Moholla (13) Tandelwado (14) Budhuwado 
(15) Mogerwado and (16) Rajekhanbag. 


Majali. About 3 miles north of Sadashivgad lies the Madhully 
Hill; the Karwar-Gadak Railway map of 1872 mentions 
Madhully Hill. This is the present village of Majali. Old 
villagers living there stili call it Madhulen and not Majali. 
The Madhully water creek shown in the above Railway map 
of 1872 is now called Mavinahally stream. 


Angadi. A mile east of Majali is the modern village Angadi 
which was formerly known as Shiweshwar by the name of the 
fort Shiweshwar built by Sherif-ul-Mulk in 1601. Dr. Fryer 
called it Semissar. Further eastward are situated Mudageri, 
Sonagiri, Kanasagir1, Asanoti, Kharge and Halge. All these 
came under Sadashivgad jurisdiction for modern local business. 


New Roadways. Apart from the Haidarga ghat built by Haidar 
the English started modernising by opening new passes and 
roadways. In 1845 First Pass in Canara upto Honavar was 
opened. In 1848 measures were taken to open a new route 
to Kumta. Anderson suggested a very different route from 
Kalaghatgi town to down the valley to the port of Sadashivgad. 
In 1850-60 great advance was made in opening communica- 
tions with western coast through Canara. Since Canara was 
under the control of Fort St. George of Madras the English 
immediately started linking Bellary to Karwar by construction 
of a new road for bringing speedily troops from Madras 
to Karwar, via Bellary. They also proposed to build another 
road from Karwar to Kaiga. As there were a number of 
agricultural fields coming midway of construction local 
people were reluctant to offer or donate space for the proposed 
road from their own agro-productive fields. However a local 
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space from his own fields and persuaded others to do so. For 
this act the English honoured him by giving a big DAGALA 
(A long wearing apparel being worn by former VIPS only). 
Thereafter he was proudly known as ‘Dagala Narayanappa’ 
everywhere. 


leader Narayanappa Telang took the lead by donating road o 


District place. Honavar was for some time taken up experi- 
mentally as the district place of Canara district. Later by 
G.R. No. 3893 dated 27th October 1862 the headquarters of 
the district was transferred from November 1862 to Koney 
after a thorough survey taken and termed as KARWAR. 


As visualised by the Munro in his minutes of 31-12-1824, 
India had become by 1857 sufficiently enlightened to have a 
regular Government of themselves and the whole of India 
was awake from its slumber under the British Rule. As a 
rule the people of Canara Districts did not lag behind. In 
the war of independence mass massacres of the English and 
their families took place all over India. A few administrative 
English Officers who were in Canara were touring round the 
whole district interiors from their stations, leaving their 
families behind, at KARWAR. To protect the English ladies 
from massacre a local gentleman of Baad, a hamlet of modern 
Karwar, who had a massive house like a miniature fort in 
Baad, offered shelter to the English ladies in a darkroom 
cellar in his house. Later when the war of independence was 
over the English returned to their headquarters at Karwar 
when the protected ladies were handed back to them. This 7 
local gentleman of Baad, named Manjappa Subrao Wagle, 
was honoured by the English for saving the lives of their ladies 
by presenting him with a PAGADI with a gold lace. Thereafter 
he was known with reverence as Pagadi Manjappa everywhere 
and he used to grace any function with his presence by wearing 
this PAGADI. Later after a few months this same house of 
Pagadi Manjappa caught fire accidentally. This was noticed 
from a distance from a hillock by Ingel and other Englishmen, 
who at once sounded a bugle and rushed the entire police 
force of Karwar to his house and quenched the fire which by or 
that time had burnt a fourth portion of this house. The English 
displayed their sense of gratitude to Pagadi Manjappa. 


The English had learnt many lessons from the war of 
independence in 1857. So they gradually started dividing 
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the unity of the people throughout India. The people of Canara 
were very patriotic and in order to divide their strength the 
whole of Canara District was divided into two parts, north 
and south Canaras. Further south Canara was detained in the 
Madras Presidency but the north Canara was transferred 
with effect from 16-4-1862 by an order of the Secretary of 
State for India dated 28-2-1862 under states 16 & 17 Vic. C. 95 
and St. 18, 21, & 22 Vic. 106 published on 15-4-1862 with 
the assent of Governor of 14-1-1862 and Governor~General 
of 25-3-1862, to Bombay Presidency. 


RAILWAY PROJECTS. 


Project No. 1—1861-62 Sedashegur-Dharwar-Bellary Railway 
Project. a oo 


The English Engineer George Latham had after strenuous 
exertions made a survey report of the above project. 
This was however rejected by the Government of Bombay. 


Project No. 2— 1869 Karwar-Gadak Railway. 


A survey of this project via Kaiga and/or Arabail Pass 
was taken up. The route via Arabail was passed by 
Resolution No. 947 of 21st August 1872 to investigate 
the State Railway from Karwar to Gadak. The three 
wellknown Engineers Mr. Shaw, Mr. Molesworth and 
Major Greig had made a good survey report. Thereafter 
under the signature of :— 


(1) W. H. Havelock, President, Revenue Commissioner 
S.D. 


(2) W. G. Anderson, Colonel, Survey and Settlement 
Commissioner, SMC Mysore and Dharwar. 


(3) H.St. Clair Wilkins, Colonel R. E. Ag. Superintendent 
Engineer S.D. 


(4) H. F. Hancock, Lieut. Colonel R. E. Ag. Consulting 
Engineer for Railway. 


(5) C. Currey, Agent B. B. & C. I. Railway Company. 
Dated at Bombay on 11th January 1873 a final recommendatory 
report was submitted. Some extracts from the report are 
reproduced here: 
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Page 9: We learn that last pie the direct shipment from 
Karwar to Europe greatly exceeded any of previous 
years. 


Page 14: Summary of conclusion arrived at in the report: 


(1) That the Railway from Karwar to Gadak ought to 
be constructed for 110 lakhs. 

(2) That a nett return of 4-07 or 3-63 per cent would be 
fetched. 

(3) Trade from Kumta will be shifted to Karwar but not 
from Ratnagiri or Vengurla. 

(4) Extensive work in Karwar Harbour need not be 
taken up. 

(5) Now that if a choice is to be made between (i) Karwar 
to Gadak and (ii) Diksal to Hubli we would prefer 
latter. 

(6) However Karwar Railway should not be isolated, 
but it should be merged with Southern Maratha 
Railway. 


(7) Extensions northwards to G.I.P. and southwards 
to Mysore might remain for later consideration. 


(8) Cotton production will be maintained by the Railway. 


(9) General advantages of opening railway in southern 
Maratha country merits attention of Government. 


However in 1879 this proposed RAIL KINK was also shelved. 
Many merchants who had speculated at Karwar and bought 
lands and erected godowns at fabulous prices lost heavily 

in the gamble. In this connection the poem under caption 
‘Karwar Description’ in Marathi by the educational inspector ~ 
Baba Garde who wrote it about 40 years after the tragedy is 
given below. 


aAsHiAl Sa AIWT ael Arst ATSTAT 
aqat mat aaa fatal taat at HrateTati 


aadt Hag BART BE Jol Aare AEHS | 
rare AT aAgaA TATA Arata Fal ZHI 
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WIS AS Adt are Ase are Aratstl 
art alot fomraadt gaars Aq aratetil 


roy aad Wet AAMT Teer AACAT FATTAT I 
qfes qTeaTax zfite oot afte Arad AAT acti! 


ATTTTS Ft sta arast Fz cast Tarra 

ATM SPT WAT Tes HAST Hast Te carat | 
Hara are clad gat aa toa asa! 

TH CHll AH sts TH atte st eaSrari 
Saredl cat stags Tedt arfe Teeth rertfrari 
Ht Barat fact Te car earat=arat atte cari 


The reason given for the rejection of Karwar-Gadak 
Railway was ‘“‘the impenetrableness of the jungle and the un- 
healthiness of the forests through which a Rail line must run 
and of the heavy rainfalls in the Ghat.’ Neither of these 
phenomena was any more severe than on the route eventually 
adopted where they entirely failed to defeat their pioneers 
in their frivolous excuses, manoeuvered artificially. 


Project No. 3—Mormugoa-Karwar controversy. 


A protracted and occasionally heated controversy then 
arose between Advocates of Mormugoa and Karwar and in 
1876 Commander Taylor was sent down to investigate into 
the matter. Taylor reported in favour of Mormugoa by 
adding an ambitious scheme from Cabo head to mouth 
of Zuari river. There were also political and diplomatic 
moves behind this project of Mormugoa. Long discussions 
and correspondence passed through Government of India 
and Great Britain on one hand and Government of Goa 
and Portugal on the other hand. Finally a decision was 
made in 1880 in favour of Mormugoa, but reserving the 
right to build a railway to Karwar should the line to 
Mormugoa prove to be inadequate for the needs of British 
Indian subjects. In return for the acceptance of Mormugoa 
as a sea terminal of proposed Railway the Portuguese 
agreed to waive the privileges of importing wines and 
spirits at only 24% Ad valorem at Surat which they were 
enjoying from Moguls since three centuries and at the 
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same time agreeing to admit bonafide produce of Goa 
into British India free of duty. The Portuguese further 
agreed to restrict manufacture of Salt and Opium or to 
the suspension of local salt pans by a British official 
on payment of a fixed compensation of 4 lakhs of rupees 
annually which sum was to be devoted towards financing 
the Railway. Eventually the Government of Portugal 
agreed to guarantee interest upto a further 11 lakhs of 
rupees per annum on a loan to be floated in England 
for the same purpose. Sir Richard Temple the British 
supporter of Mormugoa route whitewashed Karwar people 
saying that because of this financial guarantee Mormugoa 
was preferred. Yet the ulterior motive of these British Dip- 
lomats wasto grab Goa territory thinking that Goa Govern- 
ment would eventually fail to pay their dues by due dates 
as they were not so financially sound. Yet events proved 
that their estimates miserably failed and they got their 
payments by due dates every year. A prominent part in 
these negotiations both political and financial was played 
by two eminent men, Sir Forsyth and Sir Douglas. For 
this service Sir Forsyth, K.C.S.I. was commemorated by 
Forsyth Lodge at Castle Rock Station, the customs check- 
point of the English. Sir Douglas who first came to India 
in 1848 and served in different categories finally found 
himself in devoting his energies to the development of 
railways in India. In connection with this proposed railway 
he paid 3 visits to Lisbon and was mainly responsible for 
its successful conclusion. Due to his exertions a very 
influential committee was formed in 1879 presided by the 
Duke of Sutherland to have a railway line from Hubli to 
Mormugoa and for this purpose Mr. Earnest Sawyer was 
sent out to survey the country and areas. His favourable 
report on this railway called the Western India Presidency 
(W.I.P.) Railway induced Capital for the project being 
subscribed by His Grace, The Duke, and other members 
of the Committee. The main source of revenue if the 
line was constructed either from Karwar or Mormugoa 
was the earning of Rs. 20/- per ton of cotton aggregating 
73,000 tons per annum and the steamer carrying it on to 
Bombay would get Rs. 17/- per ton. Even at that time 
there were vessels lifting cargo from Karwar to London 
directly and the bulk of the cotton traffic to Bombay 
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was being conveyed via port Kumta in country crafts. 
The wellknown Kumta Street at Ballard Estate in Bombay 
is a relic of Kumpta cotton trade. In this connection the 
following reports appearing in “‘Times of India’ of that 
period are worth reading. 


India Hundred years ago—From the Times of India, 
July 11, 1862 Newsletter, HONORE, 2nd July. 


It is foretold by the weather seers that the monsoon will 
be a light one, which will be welcome news for our Manchester 
friends who wish to push on the works at Sedashegur. It is 
said that Mr. Kleinknecht, formerly a cotton Planter at Kadara, 
near Sedashegur, has been appointed by the Manchester 
Company as their Agent at Sedashegur. The appointment is 
we believe a judicious one as Mr. Kleinknecht must have had 
considerable experience in cotton growing and in cotton trade 
in the district. 


We hear that an enterprising Parsee has already opened 

a shop at Sedashegur. We fear it will be a long time before 

there are sufficient inhabitants in the place to render his 

- speculation a very paying one. But he has got the first place 

and it would be his own fault if he does not keep the advantage 

when Sedashegur becomes, as it undoubtedly will, the populous 
capital and of one of the wealthiest districts of British India. 


A Hundred years ago — From The Times of India, 
August 28, 1867 CARWAR AND COOMPTA. 


At a meeting of the Government of Bombay, in the revenue 
department held on the 20th instant, there was read a letter 
from W. Walton, Esq. acting cotton commissioner, Dharwar 
dated the 25th ultimo, giving a report of his late visit to the 
cotton ports of Carwar and Coompta. Mr. Watson’s visit 
to Coompta was made in the latter end of April for the purpose 
of consulting with the merchants there regarding their objec- 
tions to removing to Carwar. The letter is an exceedingly able 
and interesting one, but we received it too late in the day to 
admit of its being given in the present issue. 


India Hundred years ago—From The Times of India, 
June 20, 1862, News letter from North Canara. 


Nearly two months have passed since the district of North 
Canara was transferred from the Madras to the Bombay 
Presidency. The district consists of five Talukas with a total 
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area of 3,774 square miles and a population of under 400,000 
Hindoos, Mahomedans and Christians. Of the Mussalmen 
there are three distinct races—the ordinary mussalmen of India, 
the Navayets (new comers) a curious tribe who came over 
from Arabia and the Siddies descendants from African slaves, 
who, notwithstanding a considerable admixture of Indian 
blood still retain the distinctive woolly hair and dark skin of 
their African ancestors. The country below the Ghats is a 
comparatively narrow strip. The laterite of this part of the 
country is excellently suited to building purposes. Magnetic 
iron ore is largely developed in some places and very richly 
in fortified island, near Honore, where it was worked by the 
Bevpoor Railway Company. The scenery above the Ghats 
is fine beyond description, and two of the loveliest waterfalls 
to be seen anywhere are met with here. They are the 
Gairsoppah and the Lushington Falls. 


A Hundred years ago — From The Times of India, 
June, 29, 1869 

It was pretty generally rumoured last week that a number 
of ‘enterprising’ Bombay merchants have determined to ex- 
tinguish at once and for ever the port of Carwar. Extraordinary 
as the statement seemed, we thought it might be worth while 
to enquire into its origin, and we are now able to vouch for its 
correctness. Carwar is doomed, and there is no hope now for 
the Southern Mahratta and Mysore Railway project. T 
Bombay Government, the Government of India and the mag- 
nates of the India Office have all hitherto omitted to take into 
account in connection with that Railway scheme, the interests 
of the Fort Press Company of Bombay, which, it is unnecessary 
to observe, are far and away the most important of any con- 
cerned. Moreover due regard does not seem to have been had 
by His Grace the Duke of Argyll to the fact that Bombay 
houses obtain a good rate of commission on cotton that pass- 
es through their hands. Cotton shipped at Carwar, might not 
thus pass through their hands, and consequently there would 
be nothing for them in the way of commission. Now nothing 
can excuse this want of consideration. 

ve ee ee. 

In 1864 Karwar General Library and Museum were 
founded. The Provincial bungalow was built in 1865. In the 
same year 1865 by a Government Resolution, Konay which 
was turned into ‘Sedashigurh’ by the first resolution passed 
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on 24th November, 1862, was now established into *‘Munici- 
pality of Sedashigurh’ on its present site in the town of 
KARWAR. In the following year the Collector of North 
Canara District changed the name into ‘Municipality of 
Karwar’. So the original Carwar (Cadwad in the interior) was 
forsaken and the new KARWAR sprang up under the English 
administration towards the sea side. The word ‘Canara’ was 
spelt both ways as ‘Canara’ and/or ‘Kanara.’ The first English 
administrator in charge used the letter C. KARWAR now 
consists of the hamlets of Sunkeri, Nandangadde, Baad, 
Shejwad, Kodibag, Kajubag, Koney, Aligadde and Beitkol. 
In 1871 the Karwar Government High School was built and 
in the following year 1872-73 the Civil Hospital was built 
adjoining it. In 1872-73 three district bungalows, one on hill 
top near high road from Sadashivgad to Goa was built for 
£120/-. It was laterite built with tile roofing, 4 rooms with out- 
housing. The second was built at Halyal and the third at Sirsi. 


On the south of river Kali at its mouth is a hamlet of 
Karwar named Kodibag where great timber trade is transacted. 
The long wooden logs brought down by the downward stream 
of river Kali are piled by trained elephants and the goods and 
traffic of passengers were so heavy there that it was found 
desirable to build a stony PIER at the river ferry crossings 
on either side of river Kali to prevent wading through muddy 
space. The local people built the stony PIERS on both sides 
and after a great ceremony it was named by the name of 
MACDONALD PIERS’ after the ruling collector A. R. 
Macdonald, C.S. of that time in 1880-81. The old Cannons 
which were lying in the Fort Sadashivgad unutilised were 
brought down and erected vertically for the use of tying with 
ropes all Canoes, Phattemaries and other boats. But now 
with modernisation steam launches are fast replacing these 
old human propelled water vehicles. There is a heavy traffic 
both across and alongside the river up and down upto Kadra 
the terminal river port. The Municipality of Karwar gave a 
big address to Sir Richard Temple, Governor of Bombay 
Presidency on 28th April 1879. The claims of Karwar as a 
Railway terminal Station were bought over literally by 
Mormugoa to the disgrace of English Officers who wetted 
their hands as opportunists and finally the Governor of Bombay 
in reply to the civic address given to him by Karwareans said 
that “Karwar cannot get a Railway.’ 


CHAPTER 13 


AFTERMATH 


SONDA DYNASTY-SUCCESSORS 


As stated in previous chapter the Sonda Raja settled down 
at Bandode till 10-4-1768 on a yearly pension of £225 
(Xeraphins 12000). Thereafter the Sonda Chief was caught 
intriguing with Haidar to attack Portuguese. He was 
therefore removed from Bandode to Santa Rosalia at Moula 
close to Goa. His pension was reduced from £225/- to £150/- 
(Xeraphins 8000) per year, but he was not deprived of his 
position and honour as a Raja. On his death his son Sawai 
(Immadi) Basava Ling inherited the property and by a decree 
dated 23rd February 1782, his pension was raised to £469/- 
(Xeraphins 11000) £= Xeraphins varied from time to time 
as per exchange fluctuations. Under a treaty dated 17-1-1791 
Sawai had ceded to the Portuguese all his rights to the districts 
held by Portuguese troops. In 1814 he requested permission 
to visit Madras for the ostensible purpose of obtaining medical 
advice but in reality to lay his distressed condition before the 
members of that Presidency. He was however refused permission 
and instructed to state his grievance in writing and rely with con- 
fidence on the justice of British Government. He was also warned 
not to place the slightest reliance on the deceiptful and interested 
Agency of the Hoardes of private intriguers at Madras. It 
subsequently appeared that he had the folly to apply for 
the intercession of the Prince Regent of Portugal to obtain 
the restoration of the country of Soonda and although 
petitioning the British Government on one hand as a Pauper 
had accompanied his letter with some valuable presents to the 
Portuguese Potentate and to his Minister of Colonies. Ulti- 
mately he did not succeed with both parties. He died in 1834 
and his son Sadashiv survived a few months thereafter. His 
successor was his brother Vir Rajendra who continued to 
enjoy the same honours and pensions except that £262 
(Xeraphine 6000) were granted to his sister in law, widow of ~ 
Sadashiv. Rajendra died in 1836. As he had no heirs his pro- 
perty should have passed to Portuguese Government. But the 
widows of last three chiefs, the mother in law of Sawai’s wife 
and her two daughters in law, the wives of Sadashiv and 
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Rajendra petitioned for maintenance and the right to administer 
the estate. Sadashiv’s widow died at Phonda in 1837, but 
Sawai’s and Rajendra’s widows pursued the claims till 1848 
when Sawai’s widow died. She had adopted a young man of 
good family in British territory named as Sawai Basava Ling. 
Rajendra had married the sister of Chief of Panganu. The 
third lady Rajendra’s widow died in 1857. Though the adoption 
of Sawai Basava, who seems to have died before 1857, was 
never sanctioned by the Portuguese Government they agreed 
that the estate should pass to Sawai’s wife Naramagi. This 
lady died in 1861 leaving an infant son who succeeded to the 
Chiefship in 1882. Further living and dead descendants of 
Sonda Dynasty are staying in their two palaces at Bandode in 
Phonda Mahal and at Gosguy, respectively. (Plate Nos. 5 & 6) 
in the former Goa now annexed to Government of India. 


HAIDAR AND OODIAWAR DYNASTY-SUCCESSORS 


Tipu’s surviving sons and the sons of Krishna Raja Oodiawar 
continued staying near about Srirangapattan and Mysore on 
the pensions granted by the East India Company’s rule from 
Fort St. George, Madras. No one had the means or courage 
to fight further for their lost kingdom and property. The whole 
of India was disarmed and the British Policy of ‘Divide and 
Rule’ was so sagaciously manoeuvred that armed united 
resistance could not be achieved. 


WESTERNISATION AND EXPLOITATION 


With the English advent all westernisation and systematic 
exploitation both started rapidly. Kadra the terminal port, 
Cadwad the chief port and Sadashivgad the port of entry cum 
exit under cover of the sentry fort of Kurumgad gradually 
started lagging behind. The English started colonising on 
south side of river Kali near Beitkol Cove and a new colony 
FRERETOWN was developed between Aligadde and Beitkol. 
The English of that period rated KARWAR as the best port 
between Karachi and Colombo, Bombay being not so finely 
suited. In order to guide the Steamers coming from Europe 
to Karwar a big lighthouse of 72’ height in a round tower 
on an oyster rock on the summit of the island of Devgad was 
erected, in the year 1864 (Plate No. 7 and cover page). It had a 
flash of one million candle power and visibility from 20 miles 


* Bombay Presidency Gazetteers, Vol. XV, Part ii. 
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with the naked eye. However with the telescope the visibility 
was from a much longer distance still. Steamers coming from 
Europe could see this lighthouse much earlier than the present 
Bombay (Colaba) lighthouse which is in the interior. Later 
in 1933 the original fixed and stationary light was replaced 
by a revolving light worked on dynamo.? The Flag House or 
Bavte Katta on the main land near Aligadde was built in the 
following year 1865 (Plate No. 8). The spur of the hill running 
two miles at the Cove of Beitkol affords complete protection 
from stormy winds to the native country crafts. The chief 
EXPORTS from this Karwar Port near Beitkal Cove were 
of cotton, handmade cloth, rice, pepper, Katechu from 
Khair trees effected during following years: 


Years £ Years £ 

1874-75 13,817 1878-79 8,814 
1875-76 6,204 1879-80 11,104 
1876-77 12,069 1880-81 TAS1 
1877-78 7,734 1881-82 S772 


The chief IMPORTS during the same years were of wheat, 
tobacco, English cloth etc., into Karwar as under: 


Years 5 Years 3 

1874-75 746 1878-79 847 
1875-76 419 1879-80 2,471 
1876-77 889 1880-81 2,138 
1877-78 871 1881-82 1,585 


The transport ships during this period were Phattemaries, 
Batelas, Machwas, Padawas, and Hodies. The traders were 
Europeans, Parsees, Gujarat Brahmins, Vanies, Mussalmen 
and few Goa Christians.’ 


After the English were ousted from Cadwad (Carwar) in 
1752 they started developing Bombay which was their own 
island and the port Sadashivgad-Karwar with all their sur- 
rounding which favoured by nature the formation of world’s 
first class port was lost for ever. Many English Navy Officers 
of that period had declared Sadashivgad-Karwar could be 
developed as the best port on the west coast of India. 

The final report on the port of Sadashivgad-Karwar 
dated 21st November 1861 to Commodore G. G. Wellesley 


2 Records of Director General of Lighthouses and Lightships. 
% Bombay Presidency Gazetteers, Vol. XV, part ii. 
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from Naval Officers published in “Times of India” of December 
21, 1861 read as under: 


‘The conversion of Beitkol Cove into a wet dock is worthy 
of attention of the Government. From its comparatively 
sheltered position the work could be carried out throughout 
the year and the abundance of the material available on 
the spot would guarantee its economy in time and money. 
A breakwater with lock gates extending from points A 
and B on the plan would turn without too abruptly check- 
ing the current, and by this concentrating and strengthen- 
ing it the further deposit of silt at the entrance of the cove 
would probably be finally checked. Were the breakwater 
constructed by an interior line of piles being driven the 
stones would become a homogeneous mass by the rapid 
incrustation of shell fish. These when are enclosed by the 
breakwater would afford ample accommodation for vessels 
of considerable size. 21 feet of water would be obtained 
inside the gates gradually decreasing to the shore and any 
greater depth could be readily obtained inside the gates 
gradually decreasing to the shore and any greater depth 
could be readily obtained by dredging the bottom being 
soft mud in the centre and near the shore.” 


i However nothing was achieved as the English after being 

ousted from Carwar in 1752 had gradually started developing 
Bombay in which they had within a century from 1752 to 1852 
poured in and invested a large sum of money. Naturally they 
would not like to shift from Bombay to Carwar after having 
by that time firmly established their business houses in Bombay. 
All operations which were done at Karwar were shifted to 
Karwar Street, in Ballard Estate, at Bombay. Karwar was thus 
financially ruined. 


KARL MARX THE VISIONARY SEER 


Karl Marx, the German visionary whose name and works will 
endure through ages had a deep sympathy for India. In his 
works, “The future results of British Rule in India” he wrote 
‘We may safely expect to see, at a more or less remote period, 
the regeneration of that great and interesting country. Re- 
ferences to India abound in many of his works. He thought of 
the country as a classic example of colonial plunder and 
brigandage. Marx followed closely the development in India 
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from time to time and described the uprising of 1857 and its 
basic features. Marx firmly believed that the English would be 
compelled to leave India although the uprising was suppressed 
by armed forces without removing the root cause of the eco- 
nomic plunder. People in Sadashivgad-Karwar Zone and the 
whole of Kanara District who were very patriotic revolted with 
all their might so much so that the English at last by their 
policy of “DIVIDE AND RULE” divided the united strength 
of the people by dividing the whole District of KANARA into 
two parts, south Kanara being retained in its original position 
in Madras Presidency and the North Kanara being transferred 
into Bombay Presidency, in the year 1862 that is within 5 years 
of the uprising of 1857 was over. The English thereafter were 
very Vigilant in watching the political events from time to time 
and went on patching up the uprising by following up all sorts 
of means of setting up one party after another, today patting 
one and tomorrow rebuffing the same and patting a third 
one and so on keeping up the internal parties in constant fric- 
tion against each other, seeing the “Goose and Chicken fight 
and the Jackal waiting for a Prey.” At last the great Indian 
leader Mahatma Gandhi invented a more powerful weapon 
than the armed force to combat the British, that is of Non- 
violence and Non-cooperation with the British. People of India 
in general and Kanara in particular defied vehemently the might 
of the armed force of the English. By observing all types of 
Nonviolent methods such as ‘Satyagraha’ ‘Boycott of English 
goods’ ‘Civil disobedience by breaking all unjust laws of Salt 
and Forest’ etc. the people of Kanara bore down the nerve 
of the brute force of the English. An association called the 
“Kanara Brotherhood” was founded by Dinkar Desai of 
Servants of India Society in Bombay in 1935-36 to unite the 
people of North and South Kanara in Bombay. The author of 
this book had the privilege of being the Secretary of this 
Kanara Brotherhood for some time. Although there were mass 
arrests of both men and women, both showed the courage and 
determination to face the hard jail life followed by all tortures. 
In the whole of Bombay Presidency of that period of civil dis- 
obedience, 1930-33 the people of Kanara District formed the 
largest number of male and female political prisoners in jail. 
Having no room to keep such large numbers in jails of Kanara 
District many were transferred to the jails of other neighbouring 
Districts of Dharwar and Belgaum. India’s struggle of Indepen- 
dence continued till 1947 when the Independence was achieved. 


CHAPTER 14 


INDEPENDENCE 


After the moral independence of India was achieved in 1947 
the people of Sadashivgad-Karwar the twin cities of modern 
times which replaced the antique twin cities of Chittakula- 
Cadwad had to follow the doctrines of Geeta, “‘Uddharet 
Atmanatmanam” that is one should uplift oneself. The English 
had taken away during their rule from 1799 to 1947 all possible 
bounty from Kanara leaving the people of Kanara along with 
the rest of Indian people in a state of dire poverty. Karl Marx 
had already stated in London on June 10, 1853 that “‘There 
cannot, however, remain any doubt but that the misery inflicted 
by the British on Hindostan is of an essentially different and 
infinitely more intensive kind than all Hindostan had to suffer 
before.”’ The general living conditions of the local people were 
So apathetic that to regain the past, it would take a century, 
if not more. 


According to the law of nature, as with the rest of India, 
Kanara started awakening. Mass education started looking up 
_and all modernisation in roads, vehicles, steam launches, motor 
Cars etc. etc. was gradually brought in along with the modern 
world. 


Looking to the past, the Portuguese, English, Dutch, French, 
Moguls, Sondas, Marathas, Haidar and Tipu all fought wars 
after wars for the possession of this twin city of Chittakula-Car- 
war, which commanded the trade of the Karnatak and Mysore 
provinces now amalgamated in one Mysore State. KARWAR 
traded DIRECTLY with European countries without Surat 
or Bombay and it was only when the English were ousted from 
KARWAR in 1752 that BOMBAY was developed perforce 
due to sheer desperation. It was an irony of fate that a thing of 
beauty which is a joy forever suffered most due to constant 
friction and jealousy of each power. The VIJAYANAGAR 
met its fall at the combined hands of F OUR Muslim powers of 
Bijapur, Golconda, Ahmadnagar and Bidar. Many such in- 
stances could be quoted from the Indian history. Suffice it to 
Say that KARWAR the beautiful remained undeveloped due 
to internal jealousies of various parties who had already in- 
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vested large sums of money in Bombay along with the English 
people. These business magnets tried their utmost to put Karwar 
down to hell as under: 


Both the Railway projects, Karwar-Dharwar-Bellary of 
1862 and the Karwar-Gadak of 1872 were shelved by bribing 
the English Officers of those periods and finally the claims of 
Karwar were bought over by giving preference to Mormugoa. 


Now the development of KARWAR as a MAJOR PORT, 
in spite of its best natural conditions, much better than those 
of Bombay, was also thrown in the background. In this connec- 
tion the following extracts are quoted from the respective 
reports: 


Author 

K. Kumar, 

Ex-member 

Bombay Ports Committee 


KARWAR AND KANARA PORTS, 1ST EDITION 1949 


Port planning is the key stone of National Building. If India 
willed it, she too could soon boast of possession of a few of 
world’s finest ports, in addition to what she has already. 
Karwar is preeminently suited to occupy such a place of pride. 
If nature’s design for Karwar were rightly grasped it could 
easily become the Gateway for south India. It has all the 
requisite potentialities. We wish the world to know how great 
a national asset Karwar could be, if suitably developed, or if 
yet neglected, how immense would be our country’s loss. This 
author has established that :— 


The superiority of Karwar’s natural facilities is unques- 
tionable and therefore it would prove to be a very cheap and 
convenient port of Commerce; 


It possesses unusual facility for communication with the 
hinterland. The economic and commercial possibilities of the 
hinterland and therefore of the port itself are very immense; 


It will be great strategic asset for the defence of India; 


A port of such possibilities ought not to be lost to India 
merely because of another port, in which vested interests of 
Bombay and Gujarat Industrialists would clash; 
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Karwar’s extraordinary claims for development have so 
far been unheeded for reasons which is painful to discuss {! ! !) 


We earnestly hope that in free India at least the big un- 
questionable possibilities of Karwar Port will be duly recognised 
so that a port with such singular advantages could always stand 
India in good stead. The Marine experts have given the follow- 
ing opinions: 


(A) The Kanara Gazette (1883) says “The chief merit of 


(B) 


(C) 


Karwar is its spacious harbour, the only first rate 
harbour on the west coast between Bombay and 
Colombo. It offers every convenience for shipping at 
all times of the year. 


The general Gazetteer of the world (1850) records that 
“in the 17th and 18th centuries Karwar was an im- 
portant seat of European Commerce.” 


The Indian sailing Directory (Horsburg 1817) has 
dwelt at length on the comparative advantages of 
Karwar even over Bombay, the entrance and the 
harbour being as one of the safest with a natural 
low tide depth of 36 ft. and 42 ft. in its inner and outer 
stretches respectively. 


(D) Lieut. A. D. Taylor, R.I.N. the first Marine Surveyor 


(E) 


(F) 


of the west coast, after his detailed survey of the port, 
reported in 1855-57 ‘“‘We have visited the Cove at 
Baitkul, (in Karwar) frequently in the worst of 
weather and found it remarkably smooth” the water 
being much smoother than in Bombay and there is 
no tidal current to disturb them. 


‘The West Coast of India Pilot’ a standard book of 
Marine Survey describes Karwar as one of the safest 
along this coast. 


Sir Arthur Cotton, commandant of Engineers (who 
was the first to recommend the development of 
Vizagapatam) made emphatic and conclusive state- 
ments (1853) in favour of Karwar after scrutinising 
Lieut. Taylor’s Surveys “‘That there is a most concur- 
rence of circumstances pointing to the position of 
Baitkul (Cove of Karwar) as that where a first rate 
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port is eminently required. ..... Everything coincides 
to point out Baitkul as the site of a first class Port. 


SIR ARTHUR COTTON’S VISION 


After enumerating Karwar’s unusual feature in i to xviii articles 
he concludes. ..... 


“I think we may safely say that there is scarcely a harbour 
in the world that has a more remarkable collection of 
advantages than this would have considering (i) its posi- 
tion in respect of sea and the country and (ii) its scarcity 
(iii) its accessibility by sea (iv) its improvability (v) its 
climate (vi) its connection with internal communications 
(vii) its sanatorium in the neighbouring hill (viii) its free- 
dom from any drawback. 


THAT SUCH A HARBOUR SHOULD BE 
PLACED OPPOSITE SUCH AN OPENING IN 
THE GHATS LEADING TO SUCH COUNTRY 
WITH FACILITY FOR INTERNAL COMMUNI- 
CATIONS, IS MOST REMARKABLE AND IT 
WOULD SEEM TO BE MADNESS TO NEGLECT 
SO GREAT ADVANTAGES. 


(Vide Parliamentary Papers, India Office, April 1859) 


Mr. George Latham who spent nearly three years on the 
study of Karwar contended that the harbour if eventually 
constructed would render the port of Sedashegur (Karwar) 
one of the most safe, roomy and convenient that this country 
POSSESSEES. .. .. . its great area of 21152 acres would certainly 
entitle it to be considered the first rate port of eastern seas. 
(Vide Geo. Latham’s report to Bombay Government of 1862). 
He further pronounced that Karwar must become the new 
Orleans of the East. 


Author : 
A Government of India Publication, April, 1960. 


REPORT OF THE INTERMEDIATE PORTS 
DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE 


This report indicates that Karwar may be developed as a first 
class port in stages as it has great potential capacity of 
hinterland products for exports. 
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It will be noted from the various Foreigners’ reports from 
time to time that they, who had no personal or vested interests 
in any particular province of India, gave their frank opinions 
on KARWAR as a likely FIRST CLASS PORT. 


However a report called the ‘West Coast Major Port 
Development Committee Report’ published in 1950 of which the 
Chairman and Committee members had vested interests in 
Gujarat and adjoining places recommended to the Govern- 
ment that although Karwar has many features to commend it 
from engineering point of view it cannot be recommended to 
be developed as a major port for the following disadvantages: 


1. Its geographical position, in relation to the hinterland. 


2. Its proximity to Mormugao, only 40 miles away, and 
which is already served by a Ghat Railway. 


3. The construction of the port may result in a dredging 
problem of some magnitude, owing to the proximity 
of the Kali River. 


4. Longer Railway Haul. Karwar is 44 miles further 
from Bhadravati than Malpe, and 38 miles further 
than Bhatkal. 


5. The present trade of Karwar is only 4500 tons per 
annum, and there is little likelihood of the port at- 
tracting new traffic. 


These committee men who placed themselves above their 
country had no national interest at heart but their own vested 
interest in Kandla port as their textile units work in closer 
proximity to Kandla than any south Indian Port. 


However at the request of the Government of Mysore in 
1959-60 the National Council of Applied Economic Research 
undertook the survey of Karwar Port and gave their impartial 
survey report that Karwar may develop soon to handle by 
1965-66 a traffic of about 5,00,000 tons of iron ore and 70,000 
tons of general cargo in addition to heavy passenger traffic, 
(vide pp. 107-109) and the position of Karwar must be reviewed 
at the end of next Plan. Since this report was published a factor 
that intervened was that Mormugoa with its port facilities 
became part of the Indian Port system in 1961 after the conquest 
of Goa. Karwar’s proximity to Mormugoa had always been 
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for its RAIL cum PORT construction an inarticulate major 
premise against its development. But in the next plan the port 
of Karwar is bound to play a great role. Nature is often hidden, 
sometimes overcome but seldom extinguished. A recent report 
in ‘Times of India’ dated January 15, 1969 stated that the 
Central Government has selected, under the suggestion of the 
National Development Council, Development of Karwar Port. 
From the past experience of our forefathers who had erred in 
many ways the present generation at least should take the right 
way in the right direction of developing national interest. He 
alone reads history aright who observing how powerfully 
circumstances influence the feelings and opinions of men, how 
often vices pass into virtues, and paradoxes into axioms, learns 
to distinguish what is accidental and transitory in human 
nature from what is essential and immutable. When great 
changes occur in history, when great principles are involved, 
as a rule the majority are wrong. The recent earthquake shocks 
in Bombay had been an eye opener to our politicians and any 
such calamity on the coastal lines as sea warfare or foreign 
attacks would hasten them to speedily construct Karwar as a 
commercial cum naval port. People are wise after the event. 
Some of our administrators are sufferingfrom lack of work, some 
from inertia, yet many more from lack of wisdom and farsight. 


Unable to find any relief or improvement in Karwar Port 
from the old administration of Bombay Presidency, Karwar 
hailed with pleasure the enactment of The State Reorganisation 
Act 1956 with effect from 1-11-1956 which brought in 1956 
the merger of North and South Kanaras and the merger of 
whole KANARA in Mysore State, which could be looked 
upon to deliver the goods. With the recent harnessing of cheap 
electric power from the world’s highest waterfalls of Sharawaty 
river at Jog for the use of both Mysore State and Maharashtra 
State, the latter being connected with power from Mysore State 
on 19-4-1969, and plenty of lands, river waters and vast re- 
sources of mineral and forest produce being all available from 
hinterlands, a few farsighted industrialists like the Esquire 
Cutteen, the Cornish gentleman of England, who bought a 
piece of land at Karwar, by which the English earned in later 
years a huge sum of money, are now prodding in the vicinity. 
The new Panajee Mangalore Express Highway parallel to the 
sea shore now under construction is adding fillip to the 
booming trade in Karwar Zone. 
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The potentialities of Sadashivgad-Karwar whose long 
history dates back to the hoary times are immense. The early 
foreign visitors exploited its riches to the maximum possible. 
Now after the independence of India it had been left to the 
will of the people of India to employ their skill in developing 
this place to their own advantage to the maximum possible. 
The same BEACON LIGHT of Devgad at the entry into 
Karwar harbour which cheered the gloomy sea sick passengers 
from Europe to Karwar is still ready to cheer the Indian in- 
dustrialists with their export ships of agro and mineral pro- 
ducts from Karwar. The author is optimistic that according to 
law of nature, as history repeats itself, KARWAR is bound 
to vie with Bombay on one side and Cochin on other side within 
the next quarter of a century uader the present administration 
of the united KANARA of Mysore State, which does not lack 
in talented persons. 


END 
The reason why so few good books 
are written, is that so few people 
who can write know anything. 
BAGEHOT. 
If a book is worth reading, it is worth buying. 
RUSKIN 
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Plate No. 7 


The Lighthouse of one million candle power on the island of Devgad 
off Karwar erected in 1864 A. D. 
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Forthcoming publication by the same author 


MASTANI 


Life of the above wonder beauty of the 
- eighteenth century with transparent skin, sur- 
passing all modern MISS WORLDS in both 
beauty and valour. The book also contains 
the portraits of (1) Mastani, (2) Raja Chha- 
trasal, and (3) Raja Shivaji, reproduced from 
their MOST AUTHENTIC original portraits 
never published so far by any other author 
in India. 

Ten years spent for this research to solve all 
_ controversies. 


